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The Narrow Smile 


PETER MAYNE 
author of The Alleys of Marrakesh 
“ The book is enchanting in its portraits and land- 
scapes. He writes with a simple-seeming directness 
that makes everything immediate to the reader.”— 
Raymond Mortimer in The Sunday Times. 


The Times Literary Supplement wrote of Peter 
Mayne’s first book, “* The Alleys of Marrakesh is an 
unusual book, and it introduces a writer of talent. He 
is that rare thing, a natural writer.” This, his second 
book, is, in his own words, an unsentimental * senti- 
mental journey’ back to the Pathans. Mr. Mayne 
first came to know the Pathans well in 1941, when as 
an R.A.F. officer he was seconded for special frontier 
duties, in the course of which he spent four years in 
close contact with the tribesmen. He found himself in 
such instinctive sympathy with them that it changed 
the course of his life—so much so that he could not 
keep away from them. In 1953 he was back looking 
for his friends again on the North-West Frontier and 
in what had become Pakistan. 


This book tells of that return and is mostly about 
Pathans as individuals. It is also in part about cities 
—Peshawar, where,he once lived, and Kabul, capital 
of Afghanistan, that he was visiting for the first time— 
and about yillages, about the dust and heat of travel, 
and, occasionally, about ‘the high flowery valleys and 
the roof of the world beyond them white with summer 
snows. It reflects also matters of first-hand importance 
to those aware of the significance of a rapidly changing 
East. But it was really his friends who held his atten- 
tion, hard and unrelenting as the mountains that for 
centuries have assured their independence ; democratic 
to the point where no man admits the right of another 
to lead him; each one a compound of nobility and 
realism with an unbreakable code of honour. Once 
they are won, their friendship and loyalty are not easily 
matched. Thus the background is much sterner than 
was that of Mr. Mayne’s previous book and the charac- 
ters less flamboyant, but his wit and humour and 
engaging sense of situation are as fresh and sharp and 
as pungent as when provoked by the Moors. 
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Tolstoy 
Turgenev 
Gorky ... 
WHO? 


You are familiar with the famous 
names of Russian literature. 


But who are the moderns? Have 
they carried forward these traditions 
in their interpretations of present-day 
life ? 


ua There is certainly one way of finding 
out. 


SOVIET LITERATURE publishes 
each month the finest short stories and 
novels by contemporary Soviet writers. 
In this journal you can read Ehrenburg 
and Polevoi, Simonov, Fadeyev, Fedin, 
Azhayev. .. . 


Will their names live on”? 


Soviet Literature 


will help you to decide 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


FREYA STARK’S first book was The Valleys of the Assassins, based on articles written 
for the Cornumi. Her travel books and Perseus in the Wind were followed by her three 
volumes of autobiography, Traveller's Prelude, Beyond Euphrates, and The Coast of Incense. 
Her most recent Ionia is to be followed by a second book on Turkey. 


NANCY HALLINAN, a young American writer living in New York, was born in 
London where she lived until she was sixteen. During the war she was at Vassar College 
in the United States. Her first novel, Rough Winds of May, is set in Hampstead ; pub- 
lished by Harper’s in America, it will be published in England this summer by Victor 
Gollancz. 


JOHN FLEMING found the private correspondence of Robert and John Adam when 
doing research for his book Scottish Country Houses and Gardens (Country Life). He 
is now working on a book on the Adam family in which he will use the correspondence 


and other new material. He lives in Italy and is also preparing a book on Italian Villas 
and Palaces. 


OSBERT LANCASTER, author, cartoonist, stage-designer, has just completed designs 
for the sets and costumes for Falstaff to be produced at the Edinburgh Festival. His 
recent books include Classical Landscape with Figures and Drayneflete Revealed. His 
latest volume of pocket cartoons was Studies from the Life and a new collection of 
cartoons is to be published this autumn entitled Tableaux Vivants (Gryphon Books). 


NOEL BLAKISTON began writing short stories during the war and has published 
one collection of them entitled Canon James (Chapman and Hall). A further volume 
of short stories will be published this autumn. 


ROBIN DOUGLAS, who now lives in America, writes of his father, Norman Douglas. 
His book Well Let's Eat was published by Cassell. 
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Two intrepid women travellers tell 
their Stories 


A FOOL 
ON WHEELS 


BARBARA TOY 


“Miss Barbara Toy is an independent and enter- 
prising young woman who drove all by herself, in a 
Land-Rover called Pollyanna, from Tangier to 
Baghdad, She has written a high-spirited account 
of the enterprise. The writer has a sense of obser- 
vation; she has a gift for people; she has an eye 
for places. She has an adventurous disposition.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 


(Illustrated 


ISLANDS 
OF CONTRAST 


BERYL MILES 


An exciting account of a journey made through the 
two islands of New Zealand. It is a lively chronicle 
of her many adventures and her descriptions of the 
contrasting scenery of the two islands are remark- 
ably vivid. 


“A travel book of much charm. She has an 
exceptional descriptive gift.”—The Star. 


Illustrated. l6s. net 
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EVELYN 
WAUGH 


Officers and Gentlemen 


Of his new novel Mr. Waugh writes: * Officers 
and Gentlemen completes Men at Arms. 1 thought 
at first that the story would run into three volumes. 
I find that two will do the trick. If I keep my 
faculties I hope to follow the fortunes of the char- 
acters through the whole of their war, but these 
first two books constitute a whole. They cover 
the period of the Russo-German alliance after 
which the Second World War entirely changed 
character. Men at Arms ended with the death of 
Apthorpe. Officers and Gentlemen begins with the 
placation of his spirit, a ritual preparation for the 
descent into the nether world of Crete. Men at 
Arms began with its hero inspired by illusion. 
Officers and Gentlemen ends with his deflation.’ 


June 30 Book Society Recommendation 12s. 6d. net 


MEN OF LETTERS 


AND OTHER STORIES 
by 
Noel Blakiston 


Mr Blakiston’s stories are no doubt familiar to 
readers of the Cornhill Magazine. In his previous 
collection, Canon James, the influence of the 
author’s Anglican upbringing was apparent in all 
the stories; but Men of Letters takes us into the 
world of literary London. The scene has changed ; 
but the qualities which gave such distinction to 
Canon James are still there, the humour, the 
seriousness and the tender irony. 9s. 6d. net 
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Wayside Halts in Turkey 


BY FREYA STARK 


BORDER region stretches from the coast of southern Turkey 
to Malatya, by the Syrian Gates to the desert crossings of 
Euphrates, and up from ancient Parthia through south 
Armenia as far as Lake Van. It is a wide country, and I 

do not mean to say that it is now a borderland, for all except the very 
south is tucked well into the security of modern Turkey. But it has 
the borderland atmosphere, coming out of the confusion of its history 
—a palimpsest of many invasions ; so that in its small compass an 
immense panorama is represented, and one could wander about there 
through nine lives like a cat, and never come near the end of all it 
has to say. 

We travelled through it in a touristy way last summer, going quickly 
in a land-rover along the good new highways, with a rougher devia- 
tion for some castle here and there. 

I secured the land-rover in Mersin, and tried out Ali, who owned 
it, on a preliminary day off the tarmac, looking for a temple in the 
scrub. We found it, over tracks of limestone among thorns. We 
liked each other. Ali had the Asiatic attitude to cars—not much 
altered by fighting in Korea—a gay insouciance about his own pro- 
perty which makes one forgive the things they do to yours. He knew 
that the machine was made for man and not vice versa; he once 
tried to make it run over a hoopoe sitting near the ditch ; he was 
in fact a cheerful optimist, and that is what a motorist in the Eastern 
Mediterranean should be. He now took his machine over what I 
tried to improve in his estimation by describing as a Sacred Way, 
without a murmur, though with a slightly anxious examination of 
the gradient. By the time we came back to the coast, through 
Silifke along the ancient Calicadnus where Frederick Barbarossa was 
drowned, Ali had decided that ruins were boring and fatiguing : but 
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he had developed a protective attitude which even the rather atrophied 
woman today can recognise as chivalry, and he became a devoted 
companion. 

West of Silifke and the Calicadnus river is a smaller stream that 
pours out of the Lamas gorge. Christian and Muslim prisoners used 
to be exchanged here during The Crusades ; and from here eastward, 
leaving the cities of the coast, leaving Adana and Tarsus, and edging 
round the huge block of the western Taurus, by river valleys that 
drain to the Jihan, one comes into a country studded with fortified 
ruins, the debatable land from the eighth century onward between 
the Arabs and Byzantium. 

We wished to see Anavarza, the finest of the cliff castles in the delta 
lands of the Jihan. We travelled towards it from Tarsus across the 
Tarsus river, the muddy Cydnus now unfit for Cleopatra. The great 
plain—waste land a century ago—lay harvested, its golden sheaves 
plaited like coils of hair in circles, in whose centre the threshing would 
be done. Tractors wander in the wide land, among crops produced 
by the liberal moisture and sun. The moisture showed only through 
the richness of vegetation ; but the sun lay heavy as the bridal garment 
of Medea ; under the Castle of Serpents, on a height by a little river, 
the stubble was being burnt and a sheet of flame scarcely showed in 
the glowing daylight. A company of storks, walking about like 
players on a baseball or cricket field, were catching the escaping 
frogs. 

We now left the highroad and began to be entangled in soft tracks 
of the Jihan delta that sink into mud in winter and maroon their vil- 
lages. The castle was in sight, but how to reach it? Opinion along 
the road was various and theoretical. We drank some beige water 
from a village well and picked up a small boy—and he led us to 
where a Roman aqueduct ends in swamp. The ridge of the castle 
was there across the water ; piles of aqueduct, grey and white, went 
in a druid procession towards it ; but the road, such as it was, was 
submerged. We had tents, and thought to camp. The cherubic 
imp was sent to bring back eggs in his cap ; and no doubt met his 
school friends (there is no place so remote in Turkey today that has 
not a school somewhere within reach). Little Salih at all events was 
not seen again. And presently an old countryman squatting with 
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his pipe beside us as we waited, remarked that the mosquitoes would 
be beginning with the sunset. 

The Retreat from Moscow sets out with sunny autumn days, and 
there is nothing in history more subtly menacing than this deceitful 
quiet. It came into my mind, as I looked across the gilded landscape 
of the swamp. We turned our car about, made one or two more 
false and muddy efforts, and reached the village under the castle of 
Anavarza at dusk. 

Here was the magic of the end of the day! The novice does not 
realise it and goes on fussing, but the wise traveller relaxes, for the 
village takes him over. His car will be parked or his horse will be 
thought for, his bed will be prepared, his food will come. Let him 
make sure of one or two essential points—where the water comes 
from with a possibility that it may be wiser to go on drinking tea ; 
and a place for the bed where some outer air may stir. For the rest, 
let him use these hours to taste what the country he visits is made of, 
for they are the essence of his journey. Reclining on the best quilts 
and cushions the headman’s wife provides, talking about crops, 
politics and legends, let him drink the short and transitory time as 
one drinks old brandy—a small sip in a big glass which one warms 
in one’s hands. 

The long castle at the top of its cliff—inhabited in turn by Romans 
and Armenians, Byzantines, Arabs and Turks—glowed in the sunset 
like a rose turned to pearl. The arched gateway of the second century 
stood among the village dung heaps across the way. The goats in 
their troops had come home and were squatting in the dust. Small 
children were tucked to sleep under a quilt in one corner while the 
women cooked, and the Elders sat to talk. The hour glided away into 
its texture of Time. Alli felt its magic and recovered. At about the 
fourth muddy attempt across the delta, he had given notice ; it was 
not fatigue, but boredom—he was tired of listening to words in a 
foreign language as he drove. Now the village revived him; he 
no longer felt an outsider in the drama of life. I remembered to keep 
him fed with conversation for the rest of the journey. 

We had not done with the delta. 

We drove up from Anavarza to Kozan—which was Sis and once 
a medieval capital in Lesser Armenia, a cheerful little town with a 
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Wayside Halts in Turkey 
market, and a straggling castle on its hill. North of it, the Jihan 


winds among gorges and the roads for cars end. We were not 
heroic travellers, and turned back into the delta, and a mud hole 
swallowed us in the plain. 

The enforced halt, which happens whenever I get into a machine, 
is of all wayside halts the most dreary. It obliges one to be busy, 
which no wayside halt should ever do. Peace—rather hot—brooded 
over the vast and treeless cornland, whose only movement seemed 
concentrated in the land-rover’s wheels, desperately churning. The 
mud hole was very small: the dry road, flanked by oozing ditches, 
stretched before and after. A cart came easily along it, with two 
effendis under one umbrella, driven by a peasant in baggy black jodh- 
purs, who stopped to help us, tying his two elderly horses by their 
traces to our car. One of the effendis descended with a long whip 
into the mud ; the other continued under the umbrella, giving advice. 
After a frustrating interval, another cart arrived and four horses were 
tied, and all the traces broke. We then looked to the modern world, 
where a tractor on the skyline was dealing with the harvest. Ali 
and one cart drove off towards it. We all settled back with relief 
into the leisure of the afternoon. An effendi in dark spectacles, on 
a thin horse with a yellow saddle-cloth, came riding by: a clerk, 
holding a file, followed him, and a soldier, and a sergeant with a 
handkerchief tucked under his cap at the back of his neck against the 
sun : they passed, walking briskly to keep up with the rider—a little 
scene from the tax collector, familiar in Roman days? Meanwhile 
the tractor appeared, immensely solid compared to the poor animals 
whose help ‘as biought us through from the Neolithic until now : 
the tractor gave one jerk and got us out. 

How much pleasanter the evening ferry that took us across Jihan ! 
There, from our car on the gravelly shore, we watched other people 
working. The platform of planks, a clumsy rectangle, advanced 
across the current, along its metal cord. The ancient Greeks liked 
people to be slow in their movement in public: a man in a law 
court regretted his abrupt walk and loud voice which, he said, made 
him unpopular. The ferry, with all the late traffic upon it—laden 
donkeys, homing countrymen, a horse-gig and a car—showed no 
such unseemly hurry in the evening quiet. Its reflection rippled in 
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mid-current, while a man and a girl, each lonely on the empty shore, 
bent their foreheads to the sunset prayer. The river flowed broad 
and strong in these low reaches. On its right bank, catching the 
light, we saw the ruins of Castabale, where Alexander met Parmenio 
on the way to Issus. Late and tired we reached Osmaniye, in a land 
of woods and hills. 

We were in the modern world here, with a choice of road or 
railway that wound hand in hand from shallow plain to plain, as if 
by a stairway to the plateaux of Asia: and the towns of this region, 
Marash and Malatya, El-Aziz, Diyarbekir, Van, each rule their own 
level landscape and draw their sustenance from its produce, sheltered 
by northerly barriers from the worst of the Asiatic cold. 

Marash is the first of these steps, and already the air of the plateau 
lies thin and light upon its modern houses and minarets, and older 
flat roofs and stone-flagged streets, and oldest citadel and stone-age 
mounds that stand about the plain. From here to Malatya one climbs, 
with the beautiful mountains of the Jihan gorges in sight on the north- 
west flecked with snow, and, across a hardly noticeable watershed, 
meets the Gdk-Su river that drains to the east. Here is a wild valley, 
where the elephant-skin backs of ridges, round and folded, break 
into chaos. Pine trees stand, singly, on edges that wash away ; it 
is a ravaged mineral world of an old and weary planet, its desolation 
sharpened, if possible, by the feverish greenness of little bays where 
waters pour down and poplars and walnuts grow. These are the 
oases found all over the high grounds of Asia—where people squat 
on their heels in low earthen huts, small for warmth, roofed with 
the slim poplar trunks that grow close together in plantations for 
that purpose. A flat-roofed village shone high in the sun—a Tibetan 
landscape ; we climbed a barren gorge, raw material of rock only, 
with water steep below ; and then—winding by a rivulet sharply 
blue as metal—came out on the plains of Malatya, where the hills 
rest as if blanketed, under velvety green folds. 

We met few people along the fine wide road—mostly riders on 
donkeys or ponies, with a foal running alongside. Under a tree, 
near Marash, as we rested, cight gipsies came with a drum and a pipe 
and a dog, on their way from a wedding. They braced up the 
drum’s leather thongs and beat it with sticks—one thin and very light 
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and one flat and curved—to a deafening tune ; and then sat to talk 
while a small boy pulled a reed out of the breast of his striped shirt 
and played a shy little tune. An old man in a peaked cap, sitting 
cross-legged beside him, presently took the instrument from his hand ; 
he gave it a little caress as he did so, as the artist does to his tool, 
and began to play with gentle notes, as if a wind had fallen to a 
whisper. Our many differences, of country and language, tradition, 
religion, vanished ; only the intimacy of the music was left, and the 
old man’s eyes twinkling with happiness above the gnarled and 
beautiful hands that touched the stops. He taught the village children 
his songs, “ Because,” he said with quiet pride, “1 am a Master.” 

Our only other conversation in this region was again with gipsies, 
who were walking with a bear. He too listened to music, and he 
danced on his hind legs in the dust—but to a sadder tune, for the 
skin of his neck was worn where the iron collar pulled it, and at my 
friendly approach he growled and winced away. 

Malatya has factories, hotels, a square with a monument, and an 
airport, and from it one can fly almost anywhere in reason: but 
we stuck to Ali and the land-rover, and crossed the iron bridge that 
spans Euphrates and turned south-east over the ridge that leads to 
the headwaters of the Tigris, and—with a railway again beside us— 
followed the growing stream down its valley till we opened up the 
northerly edges of the great Assyrian plain, where the black walls of 
Diyarbekir still tell their tale of ‘old unhappy far-off things, and 
battles long ago.’ The feeling of an old precariousness, of danger, 
still hangs about it; even in the stones of its fine building, in the 
palace court of the great mosque, the pattern has become fluid, the 
dynasties are jumbled in a barbarian tangle, where the victory of 
Islam yet emerges triumphant, and the civilisations of Mesopotamia 
can be felt, washing up in wave after wave from Nineveh, or Babylon, 
or Mosul. 

The fertile plains slant down through Mardin and Nusaibin—the 
ancient Nisibis and one of the three termini of the silk route of Asia 
—into Iraq and Syria, to which they give the richest of their cornlands 
today. Right through their Islamic ages they continued to be a 
borderland of commerce and of war; and one of the finest of the 
Abbassid bridges still stands here, built in a.p. 1147 over a tributary 
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of the Tigris along the great north road. One crosses it on the way 
to Bitlis, turning east into a narrow valley, that cuts the line of 
Xenophon’s march with the Ten Thousand and leads up to the last 
step below the plateau of Ararat, where a northerly rim of dead 
volcanoes stands beyond the pale strange waters of Lake Van. 

The Vali of Van, a charming man to meet in other respects, had 
a grievance: it was the exaggerated interest taken, he said, by 
foreign travellers in Armenian art, when there are so many other 
arts to choose from in the district. Being chiefly interested myself 
in the Seljuk or the more ancient age of Alexander, I understood 
what he meant and promised to report his feelings, though they were 
inconvenient from the point of view of a disinterested historian who 
likes to see a little of everything and draw his own conclusions. The 
island of Ahtamar remained unvisited, and the tombs of Ahlat— 
fascinating as they are with their steep cone-roofs and delicate stone 
traceries, and the solid body that reminds one rather tiresomely of 
municipal Victorian fancies in English provincial towns—belong to 
a small but flourishing dynasty of the fifteenth century, and cannot 
be helpful even to the wildest enthusiast among those who stretch 
the evidence in favour of Armenian domes. 

The word * provincial’ looks like the adjective of Van through all 
the ages of its civilisation, giving it an atmosphere quite different from 
the desolation of forgotten splendour that lies over the mounds of 
Asshur or the sands of Babylon. Geography must count in assessing 
the probabilities in a meeting place of nations ; and when the expert, 
with Hellenistic, Persian, Scythian, Byzantine and Seljuk building at 
his finger-tips, finally solves the problems of Armenian architecture, 
he will probably make allowance for the mountain pocket the world 
over as a place where tradition is preserved but not created. 

At the moment the little world of Van is looking towards a renewed 
future of Civilisation ; its steamers, and lakeside hotel, are only the 
beginning, and a university is planned. A whole volcano-full of 
water is contained in the flanks of Nimrud Dagh, and prosperity is 
within reach. 

These dead volcanoes of Van, so aloof in their pale solitudes of 
sky, might be the gods of a mythological age. From their gentle 
but barren sides the storms and streams pour down with indifferent 
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fortune onto small human communities that cling to the sheltered 
bays. The landscape is all a high emptiness, neither friendly nor 
unfriendly ; its bodiless colours seem to belong already to interstellar 
space ; its security to be a mere absence of the full-blooded lifestream 
below ; its silence like a listening to bat-voices too thin and high for 
human hearing, voices beyond the scale of the brooks and winds and 
pipings and bleatings of earth. 

I left my travelling companion in Van and came down from the 
hills in a car with five Turkish effendis. A charming English botanist 
making for Kurdistan gave me breakfast in Bitlis ; we sat in a café 
by one of the many little bridges that give the town a willow-pattern 
quality under its castle and its poplar rows. We sent for bread and 
white cheese and apricots, and read the labels which the owner of 
the garden had written on behalf of his trees, kindly labels that beg 
the casual passer-by (who is evidently expected to carry an axe about 
with him) not to cut them down. 

When the effendis were ready, we drove down the valley, still 
fresh and new in the morning. The high rarefied atmosphere faded, 
and we were back in our own world, with Time no longer non- 
existent, but merely uncounted. We found lunch cooking at a small 
chaikhana, under a thatch of boughs. I sat at a small table apart, but 
when I asked for my bill, the effendis had paid it. With such 
hospitality and friendliness, we came winding back into the lands of 
Assyria, and reached the ancient walls and the luxury hotel of Diyar- 
bekir in the dusk. 
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Mr. Sweeney of Bagdad 


BY NANCY HALLINAN 


IKE a crab, M. Blancard thought, observing Mr. Sweeney 

descend the stairs of the Hotel La Salle, Bagdad. Like a crab, 

his right foot taking the step down, his left foot following 

but not passing, so that he appeared to be coming downstairs 
sideways. 

A pet crab, M. Blancard thought, feeling the satisfaction of Mr. 
Sweeney's sojourn in his hotel. For Mr. Sweeney had been living 
in the Hotel La Salle for three years, and it was something to be 
proud of to have a guest of such duration in a city where few Euro- 
peans stayed longer than a winter. It was also pleasant to contemplate 
that, if it were possible, Mr. Sweeney would stay on forever. It 
spoke well for the Hotel La Salle. 

There was a soundless movement of Mr. Sweeney’s mouth before 
it spoke. Then the words came softly : 

“| will be away for a few days.” 

M. Blancard nodded acknowledgement, a French nod that was in 
the same instant humble, condescending, and courteous to a degree : 

“For a few days only, I understand.” 

At this moment two slender hands could be seen parting the bamboo 
screens that separated the dining tables from the lobby. Kresta’s 
timing was perfection. Carrying his black bag and his Panama hat, 
Mr. Sweeney entered the dining-room. He said : “ Good morning, 
Kresta.’” She said: “ Good morning, Monsieur Sweetic. We have 
eggs. Fresh eggs.” 

Now not like a crab, but like a child, Mr. Sweeney sat down to 
his breakfast, and M. Blancard, observing from his position at the 
desk, could not have desired a more perfect scene. His own hotel, 
a guest who remained year in and year out, a servant of intuition 
and grace—fresh eggs today, tomorrow mackerel. Moreover the 
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moral tone was above reproach. For M. Blancard flattered himself 
that there was ‘no funny business going on’, a phrase once used 
by an English Major. He could not understand why the Major called 
it “ funny business,’ but he preferred this phrase to the French phrase, 
for the French phrase brought to mind the episode in Marseille. 

So swiftly she startled him, Kresta was at the desk. 

“ Monsieur Sweetie will be away for a few days,” she said. 

“ Thank you, Kresta. I know.” 

She ran off, her heels clicking on the tile floor, and he looked after 
her, contemplating now her ankles, now her small moving body, 
tor swift to be womanly, too feminine to be childish. But very 
French. It came to him that he should tell her his intentions today. 

Busying himself at the desk in order to observe without being 
observed, he acknowledged the secret: Kresta, perfect in spite of 
her origin, was the only servant pretty enough to tempt anyone to 
“funny business,’ and she was as frightened of a man’s touch as she 
was of the Shia pilgrims who thronged the streets, cutting their heads 
with knives and beating their bodies during the first week of the 
Moslem year. When anything approaching ‘funny business’ was 
on, she let out a panicky cry that echoed through the hotel, and 
M. Blancard went immediately to the rescue. Standing as tall as 
he could, he would say : “ Kresta, water the vines.” Then he would 
turn away from the offending guest as though nothing had happened. 
So far nothing had. That was good. A man should marry a virgin. 

“ Kresta 

“When Monsieur Sweetie goes away he takes the days with him,” 
she said, as she came. 

He could never tell whether it was her faulty English or her childish 
mind that produced these garbled observations. 

“He goes in the morning when the sky is green, and he comes 
after three days in the evening and. . .” 

She had streaks of chattering, and it became the French woman 
before she was married. Afterwards, he knew from experience, it 
could become intolerable. 

“ Kresta, | wish to speak to you... 

She raised her apron slowly, fingertips at each corner, until it 
covered half her face, drawn over her nose and ears like a veil, leaving 
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only her beseeching eyes. It was a gesture that touched M. Blancard 
in its shyness, reassuring him of his choice, his future, and quietly 
putting to sleep its contrast, his past. So different, his wife! With 
her thighs thrust forward, she had habitually flung her apron over 
her entire head, until with gusts of laughter it blew down. ‘Mon 
Dieu!’ What merriment she had had at his expense ! 

“Krests 

He sought for an endearment. 

“He is kind,” she said. ‘‘ Monsicur Sweetie .. .” 

Abruptly M. Blancard felt his emotions change towards Mr. 
Sweeney. Perhaps because the heat of day was beginning, he felt 
neither pride nor gratitude, but something that came close to aversion. 
In Marseille the crabs had brought profit. 

“ Kresta, I have something important . . . 

At this moment Mr. Sweeney entered the lobby. Kresta left the 
desk to accompany him to the door, in an absorption both elaborate 
and spontaneous, her apron still absurdly like a veil. 

Suffering this third interruption, M. Blancard felt his aversion 
increase. He considered Mr. Sweeney's faults, and they were many. 
The fault of not being ‘ distingué,’ of not bringing wealthy friends 
to the hotel, of not being influential with the authorities, of being 
small and bald and in his early fifties with nothing to show for it, 
of having a face that was tight shut and smooth as a child’s, of walking 
like a crab and bringing the hotel no profit to mention. 

“You will be away for long?” she murmured. 

“Only for a few days, Kresta.” 

Her face was still veiled. Mr. Sweeney changed the black bag 
from one hand to the other and reached for the apron. He drew 
it down slowly. Watching, M. Blancard felt an illness: it was as 
if Mr. Sweeney were undressing her. 

“ As usual,” Mr. Sweeney said. 

He returned the cloth to her fingers, curling them gently. 

“A liqueur when you return!” she said, gaily. 

The tableau was simple. But to M. Blancard, it possessed every 
complicity : for no-one touched Kresta without suffering her cry, 
and no-one, but absolutely no-one was offered a free liqueur with 
such abandon . . . 
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“ Kresta!"’ M. Blancard commanded. 

“ Good journey, Monsieur Sweetie !” 

At the sound of this sing-song voice.of human parting, M. Blancard 
felt his illness of suspicion die away. What nonsense his thoughts 
held! That way was madness, fever of the brain! Immediately 
his confidence returned, his faith in his judgement of character. And 
gradually the serenity of the day—its only crisis the heat to be lived 
through in the half-death of noon—seemed restored. 

“He has eyes in his back,” she said, laughing softly. 

“ He is a statue of insignificance.” 

“What is that?” 

“Go to your work and talk less.” 

“I know he has eyes in his back,” she said. “I clean his 
room.” 


“So clean it,” he said. 


* * * * * 


In her flight, running upstairs, she knew M. Sweetie had eyes in 
his back, that he observed people instead of speaking to them, and 
that his very room had eyes, too. Eyes behind the corner curtain 
which was his closet containing two suits hanging flat and smooth ; 
eyes in the floor where his small shoes and a tin of English shoe polish 
were arranged in order ; eyes in the desk drawer where there were 
business papers and letters, which she did not read because she could 
not read. Sometimes while she made the bed and dusted the bureau 
and examined his possessions, she would get the shivery feeling down 
her spine, the feeling that Mr. Sweeney was looking at her, and she 
would whirl around with a frightened ‘ au secours !’ to face an empty 
wall or a bare piece of furniture. On the bureau was a faded photo- 
graph in a leather folder: Mr. Sweeney, a woman, and a boy and 
girl, whose ages she could not decide, the boy twelve perhaps, the 
girl fourteen. In the bureau drawers was underwear which she herself 
laundered every week. She never found any pyjamas or nightshirts, 
and wondered how it was possible that the respectable M. Sweetie 
could go to bed ‘ déshabillé.’ Also, she would like M. Sweetie to 
have more things. Chattering French at the flies—she spoke French 
only to flies—she chased them out of the room and drew the blinds 
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across the window. For a moment she paused in the darkness and 
felt at peace. His was the only room she knew by heart. 


* * * * 


Now the heat began to tremble and move, as though it had been 
lying in the Tigris all night and was awakening, stretching out across 
the pontoon bridge, creeping through the twisting alleys of the 
city, seeping down into the bazaars through rents in the cloth 
coverings, and spreading its great weight on the world’s waifs 
and strays, businessmen and beggars, plying their trades, buying and 
selling. 

Beginning to sweat uncomfortably, M. Blancard went into the 
kitchen. He slapped the Arab boy awake. He gave orders to the 
chef, a Turk six feet and four inches tall, who appeared always angry, 
although he said nothing. Thus, having started another intolerable 
summer day, he returned to the lobby, drew the heavy curtains, and 
took up his position at the desk beneath the single electric light to 
wait for the mail, and also for the right moment to tell Kresta his 
intentions. 

“The American,” she said, appearing suddenly. “ Shall we keep 
breakfast for the American?” 

“ Since when?” said M. Blancard, with sarcasm suitable to the 
phrase. “I myself helped him to bed at three in the morning. He 
still had half a bottle of cognac. He will not be up till the after- 
noon...” 

“ He is so quiet,” she said. 

It was true that the American pilot, unlike most Americans of 
M. Blancard’s experience, got drunk silently, in morose isolation, 
staring with dark Italian-looking eyes into his drink, or at Kresta, 
at either with the same stare. He would stay for a few days at the 
Hotel La Salle and be gone suddenly at dawn, and then return to 
start drinking again. He was staying longer this time. It was none 
of M. Blancard’s business, none whatsoever, and he did not enquire. 
But privately he suspected the pilot to be in some trouble, to have 
lost his licence or suffered some disgrace. A weak people, the 
Americans, in spite of winning the war. 

“The American, he suffers from the heat,” she said. 
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“Yes, the heat.” And M. Blancard remembered the Arab say- 
ing during the war: ‘In July, heat kill fly. In August, Johnny 
die.’ 

“ He is unhappy, also,” she said. 

“That is not your concern.” 

“He is young,” she said. 

He studied her little face, the perspiration beaded on her forehead 
and above her mouth, and felt a slight panic that he was forty and 
she still under twenty. Well, he would marry her immediately. 

“TI do not feel well,” she said, twisting her fingers. 

“Go to your room. Lie down.” 

“I do not wish. It is a bad day.” 

“ After you lie down you will feel better,” he said gently. “ Then 
we will talk... .” 

“I do not wish to talk. It is the day for the body-beaters to come. 
For the men who cut their heads with knives. . . .” 

“That is not true.” 


“It is a bad day.” 


“It will not be a bad day,” he said patiently. ‘“‘ You will see. It 


will be a good day for you. ... 

“ How?” 

“ Everything will be as you want it to be. We will talk about 
it later when it is less hot. .*. Lie down. In the summer you 
are not a servant... .” 

“TI am Kresta,” she said forlornly. 

“ And you will be happy,” he said. 

Yes, he would marry her before the season. Then, when the 
guests came from Damascus and Ramadi and Kashmir, she would 
greet them with savoir-faire. Then, when there were crises she 
would have poise. A hotel proprietor needed a wife with poise. 
Next year, she would bear him a son. Every Frenchman needed 
a son, one son at least, particularly a man of property. 

“I water the vines,” she said. 

He nodded, although he was never sure, in the struggle against 
the heat, whether it was good or not. The temperature dropped, 
but the humidity rose. One was supposed to be cooler, but one 
was wetter and more uncomfortable. Sometimes he told her not 
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to water the vines. Then, later that day, cither because she had 
forgotten or because it soothed the ‘ malaise d’Ame,’ he would see 
her standing on the rickety chair in the courtyard, pouring the warm 
water over the glistening vines. 

As she carried the wooden bucket outdoors, he remembered the 
day five years ago, when he had found her outside the kitchen pawing 
through the garbage. He had slapped her across the face two or 
three times. Then he had taken her into the kitchen and seen to 
it that she was fed. It was not that he fed every waif that hung 
about the back of the hotel, but she was pretty and obviously French 
and he needed a waitress. She had received the slapping in silence, 
and it was the best beginning. If she worked out as a waitress, he 
would be kind, always. She would forget the slap, but somewhere 
in the darkness of forgotten memory, she would remember the slap, 
and comparing the kindness to the slap, appreciate the kindness all 
the more. M. Blancard knew it was a sure way to be always in 
authority. It was the only way to be with a woman, a servant, an 
animal. Later, when no-one had claimed her, and he was assured 
that she was indeed a good waitress and chambermaid, he had taken 
her to the authorities, and they had given her papers with almost 
no questions. Whatever she remembered of her previous life—he 
guessed her to be about fourteen when he found her—she never 
mentioned. She devoted herself to work. She cleaned the rooms ; 
she waited on table ; she did personal laundry for the guests. She 
was busy from six in the morning until nine or ten at night, singing 
sometimes to herself, as though she were happy. 

His unerring judgement of character today gave reward. The waif 
was a woman, and the woman was beautiful. 


* * * 


First the weight of the wooden bucket, heavy, heavy. Her high- 
heeled shoes teetered on the wicker chair. Then the water fell down, 
down. The vines shone. The paving on the courtyard was black 
from the splash. 

“ Hello, beautiful !”’ 

The head of the American was leaning out of the window, the 
head tousled. He, too, wore no pyjamas. But unlike M. Sweetie 
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it was clear why: he was always too exhausted from cognac to 
remove his clothes. 

“T haven't told big boss Blancard yet,” he said, “ but I may have 
to stay here awhile. . . .” 

“ That is good.” 

There was pleasure in a room when there were the same shirts, 
the same ties, when she knew which tie was being worn from those 
left in the closet. There was pleasure in touching the dresses and 
stockings of the women guests, and washing the same stockings again 
and again. There was pain when a room was emptied, the luggage 
piled in the lobby, when all the things she had washed and dusted 
and touched were gone forever. Then she felt ‘ une petite malaise.’ 

“ Always?” she said. “ Like Monsieur Sweetie ?” 

“Till my money runs out.” 

“You are an American,” she said happily. “ You are rich.” 

Yeah 

She stepped down from the wicker chair. The black patent- 
leather shoes had many criss-crosses on them. There was almost 
no shine left. 

“Don’t go,” he said. 

“ Another bucket.” : 

When she returned he was still leaning out of the window. The 
sun made blue-white lights on his hair, which was black like hers, 
only curly. 

“Tell me about yourself,” he said. ‘‘ Before you came to the 
hotel.” 

“1 do not remember.” 

“You must.” 

“IT am stupid. I do not remember.” 

“ Everybody remembers,” he said. 

Feeling an old shame she looked down at her shoes, which had 
always the power to please her. They made her feel grown-up, 
a woman with a home, and with graceful ankles and legs. She 
could remember the day, two winters ago, when the lady had given 
them to her, a guest at the hotel. The shoes stood her high in the 
air. The lady had beckoned Kresta towards her, and had taken the 
braids which fell on Kresta’s shoulders and pinned them over her 
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head. Kresta had looked in the mirror and seen someone quite 
different looking back at her—not exactly a lady, a guest, but not 
an orphan, either. She had gone to M. Blancard, wearing the shoes, 
and asked him what day it was. When he had told her Thursday, 
she had tossed her head impatiently, her neck feeling cool and naked, 
and she had insisted, no, no, what day? “ January the nineteenth,” 
he had said. “Why?” “It is my birthday,” she had answered. 
“I am seventeen.” He had looked disbelieving, but also as though 
she were changed, as indeed she felt herself changed. 

“It was a Jewish lady gave me my shoes,” she said aloud. 

“Very gencrous.”’ 

Yet she could not remember the lady at all, her face, or what she 
was like. It was the same as the other things she couldn't remember, 
everything before M. Blancard had found her outside the hotel. . . . 

“Monsieur Blancard, he does not like Jews.” 

“1 don’t like Jews, either,” he said. She could see him breathe 
deeply, the dry air that was like fire in the throat. ‘‘ And I don’t 
like black Wogs. And that includes big boss Blancard. . . .” 

“But Monsieur Blancard . . .” 

“And Americans aren't rich,” he said. 

She stepped out of her shoes, and reached for the bucket, and 
lifted it, heavy, heavy above her head. Then the water fell down, 
down on her head and body, till her dress wasn’t a dress, but a new 
wet skin, and she laughed and laughed at the blazing sky. 


* * * 


* 


He heard them talking, heard the water falling, and waited for 
the laughter to cease. He could not have her laughing like that in 
the season when there were important guests and she was Madame 
Blancard. There were many things she would have to learn. She 
should start today. 

The laughter came closer. Then he saw her, his bride, wet from 
head to foot, clothes clinging, little strands of hair plastered to her 
face, barefooted, laughing or crying, a waif dripping water in his 
lobby. 

“What madness is this!”’ he gasped. “Go to your room !”’ 
* 


* * 


* 
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Carrying her shoes, not laughing or crying now, she padded wet 
footmarks through the lobby and up the stairs. If it was not the 
day for the Shia pilgrims, it was their kind of day, and she knew 
what she would do. She would look at the photograph behind the 
photograph of M. Sweetie and his wife and children. In M. Sweetie’s 
room, humming softly, she waited, the pleasure growing greater 
with anticipation. She wished again he had more possessions to 
know. At last she picked up the photograph and slid her fingers 
down and between, and there it was: the photograph of a very 
beautiful lady. A countess or no, she could not decide. But so 
English, so noble. Beautiful in a frightening way. She gazed at 
the face, at the thin eyebrows, the straight eyes, direct and almost 
lidless, and the long, long neck. Oh, she, Kresta, was so different ! 
She could not even look at a sunset so straight and calm. She put 
the picture back and in the same movement, drew it out again. There 
was no harm in looking at the picture and feeling better. No harm 
if she borrowed the picture. M. Sweetie himself had said that he 
would be away for a few days. She padded softly to her room, in 
one hand her shoes, in the other, the picture. 


* * * * 


M. Blancard kept the lobby in almost total darkness. One reason 
was economy. He could feel the meter counting up costs. The 
other reason—Mon Dieu !—the more light, the more heat. Under 
the single electric bulb he examined the mail. 

There were four letters. There was a thin envelope for the Ameri- 
can from the United States Civil Aeronautics Administration. There 
was a letter for himself from Rutba Fort, demanding a reservation 
for today, signed illegibly. Beneath the signature was the name : 
C. Wentworth Bridges. There was something familiar and also 
disagreeable about this name for which there was no French equivalent, 
indeed was composed only of harsh Anglo-Saxon syllables. He tried 
to think of a C. Wentworth Bridges, and had it been less hot he 
would have looked in his records. The other two letters were for 
Mr. Sweeney, one mailed in Bagdad, the other in England, with 
a postscript on the outside which read; ‘Mums had her insides 
took out. Love, Babs.’ 
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Gazing at the touching vulgarity of the postscript, he regretted 
despising Mr. Sweeney for not being ‘ distingué.’ He remembered 
the swift winter months when the hotel was full, and when, with 
the minimum of servants, he himself had a dozen capacities, and 
there were always problems. Last winter had been ‘ formidable.’ 
Every day mistakes in reservations; rich Jews had questioned his 
prices; Arab thieves had stolen two cases of soap from his cellar ; 
four Scotch soldiers had got drunk at the bar and sung a song of 
such shocking ribaldry that several guests had left the hotel that 
night, calling other hotels from his own phone. Then there was 
the time when the fastidious Englishman had insisted on leaving his 
shoes outside the door, and the shoes had been stolen. And when 
—Mon Dieu !—two Dutchmen were apprehended at the very door 
of the hotel, but on the outside—M. Blancard had wiped his face in 
relief—and had been taken away by the gendarmes. All winter long 
there was the continual insult of being called ‘ garcon.’ Both the 
Americans and English pronounced the word ‘ garcong’ and the 
‘ong’ rang in his ears like the echo of a bell he couldn’t shut off. 

Mr. Sweeney, however, never called M. Blancard ‘ garcon.’ He 
never called M. Blancard anything. He spoke so few words, in fact, 
and made so few demands, it was hard to tell what nationality he 
was. The wandering people who find their way to Bagdad have 
all of them a culture behind them. A culture of bathrooms and hot 
water ; or a culture of wines; or a culture of rigid morals, which 
when abandoned, resulted in a strident demand for * funny business.’ 
M. Blancard, from long experience, was aware of other peoples’ 
cultures. Mr. Sweeney seemed to have none. He was small like 
aFrenchman. He was quiet like an Englishman. But he was humble, 
and in M. Blancard’s opinion neither the French nor the English were 
humble. Mr. Sweeney had the humility of the dispossessed, and yet 
it did not seem possible that Mr. Sweeney had ever had anything of 
which to be dispossessed. Except perhaps: ‘Love, Babs.’ 

He put the letters in their respective boxes, and went upstairs. 
Depending on her mood, he would propose to Kresta now, or tell 
her to prepare a room for C. Wentworth Bridges. 
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She did not answer the knock on her door, and he opened it softly. 
She lay on the bed, still in her wet clothes, but mute, peaceful, the 
agitation gone, as though she were dreaming of something cool and 
beautiful, of France perhaps. He had never questioned her about her 
childhood, for the simple reason that he did not like thinking about 
the past, his or anybody's. Again he pushed away the memory of 
Marseille. He only knew she was a daughter of France, and that 
she had the mysterious ‘ mailaise d’4me’ of a child brought up in 
war. Clearly she had known kindness—she was essentially gentle— 
and clearly, also, she had known unkindness and shock. There was 
this nervousness about her, with every guest a bewilderment, as 
though she were wondering, would it be kindness now, or unkindness ? 

Well, he would be kind to her, kind and gentle to her for the 
rest of her life. He would forgive this morning’s demonstration of 
madness. And when she awoke, he would propose. He tip-toed 
away. 


* * * 


Now the city, crushed beneath the dome of heat, rested in hush. 
Each soul, trapped by the fires of the sun, retreated in sleep and 
dream to a cooler moment, backing stealthily into the past, or fumbling 
clumsily among the shades of the future. M. Blancard, lying flat 
on the leather seat behind the desk, and awaiting the arrival of 
C. Wentworth Bridges, tried to imagine his future with Kresta. 

Still ‘ une jeune fille.’ Still with no business sense. He did not 
object, no, but he feared she might always be so. At night he prayed 
that she would develop a business sense, and he prayed now. He 
evoked the image of her: virginal, hardworking, beautiful. . . . 

But another image strayed across the path, which had become 
steep and cobble-stoned—Marscille : the day a round-cheeked girl 
had brought the crabs. She had worn a torn blouse, and a ragged 
skirt and rope shoes, and she had been a hard one to bargain with, 
perhaps because during the bargaining it was all M. Blancard could 
do to restrain his hand from her blouse. She had come again, and 
he had taken her as a waitress, paying her more money than she 
could earn selling fish, but with private intentions of paying her no 
money at all—of marrying her. This he had done, and he could 
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had been like a young animal, and yet not like a young animal, because 
of the excitement in her eyes, which said in effect: ‘C'est mer- 
veilleux!’ He could never persuade himself that she possessed 
previous experience ; nor could he ever quite persuade himself other- 
wise. At night he would close his eyes to her energy, and by day, 
open them to her many virtues. 

But secretly he felt himself not quite her master. 

She was soon enceinte. She was nearly always with child, but 
never for more than a few months. A day’s sickness, and the child, 
not even a child, was lost. He never got used to the disappointment. 
Every Frenchman should have a son, particularly a man of property, 
a restaurateur. 

Otherwise she had been a good wife. Although she could neither 
read nor write, she had done all the bargaining. She was sharp. For 
six years they had lived in the rooms above the restaurant, happily, 
and his profits had grown. Then, then . . . the episode which he 
preferred to forget, the calamitous mistake shrugged away, after the 
outrage. The gendarmes had come and apprehended him. The 
authorities had questioned him for five hours under a white light. 
Did he know cocaine was sold on his premises? Did he know these 
men, this woman? Where had they gone? Where had he been 
on the night of May the eleventh? What time did he close his 
restaurant? Why then was it closed two hours earlier? Where 
had he been? On and on the questions cut. The white light had 
glared down upon his ignorance. They had slapped his face. Again 
and again the sting fell. His tongue was bleeding. Then they had 
released him. And M. Blancard had moved swiftly. Before there 
was time for scandal and rumours, he had taken the first boat out 
of Marseille. It had gone to Iraq, where he and Marie had made 
a new beginning. Only now she was not happy. She said nothing, 
but she changed gradually, the blouse less full. One summer the 
rains were late coming, and she became ailing, unaccountably. Then 
with a swift, deforming illness of the East, she had died. At the last, 
he had not even recognised her. He had not even wept. 

He turned on his side, his neck cramped. 
Now there was Kresta. 
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He could think of no-one more to his fancy than Kresta, who 
was beautiful and who lived quite happily in this climate, and who 
worked for him in gratitude. He was her master, and for always. 
She had no past. Had he not given her all that she remembered, 
even her name? Surprising himself in an unexpected inspiration of 
fantasy, fact, and romance, so had he named her: <Kresta: from 
a case of wine newly ordered and not yet tasted. She had nodded. 
But still ‘une jeune fille.’ Still with no business sense. He tried 
the dream again: virginal, hardworking, beautiful. But he could 
not imagine her behaving like the wife of a hotel owner, ordering 
the chef and the Arab brat and porters about, welcoming guests with 
an air. She was elfin-like, secretive. Perspiring and praying, he 
heard again her laughter as the water splashed. Then, drenched in 
sweat, he saw Sweeney's hand at her apron. . . . 


* * * * 


He awoke with a start. A small figure, blurred and pale, was 
moving through the lobby. He rubbed his eyes, feeling the stickiness 
against his knuckles, and pulled the electric light cord. 

“Mr. Sweeney !” 

There was no answer, only the dragging crab step. 

“ But I thought you were to be away!” He could hear the 
anxiety in his own voice, and the silence following, and to stop the 
silence he spoke again. 

“We did not expect you so soon!” 

Mr. Sweeney came nearer. His eyes seemed abnormally alight, in 
contrast to his face, which was grey, as if his origin in fog and soot 
was finally showing, squeezing out in perspiration, silence. 

“| do not think Kresta has cleaned your room !” 

Mr. Sweeney continued to approach, his eyes appearing wider, 
while his face seemed even more closed, possessing a quality beyond 
even privacy: secrecy. 

“Is there anything you wish?” M. Blancard cried. 

Again there was only the dragging step. As Mr. Sweeney started 
up the stairs, M. Blancard felt a number of feelings rush through his 
soul. Never had he been so insulted. Not even by the yowling 
sound of ‘ garcong.’ Moreover his nap had been disturbed. Not 
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by demand or service, but by silence. The electric light dizzied him. 
His breath came fast. He got to his feet, but did not know what 
to do. He could not concentrate on accounts, and it was too early 
to give orders in the kitchen. He paced about the lobby, touching 
the leather chairs which held the damp mark of his fingers, and 
feeling the cancerous growth of suspicion. ‘I will be away for a 
few days.’ And being Mr. Sweeney he should have stayed away 
for a few days. Other guests, leading more important lives, receiving 
cablegrams and long-distance phone calls, it was in accord for them 
to change their minds, have their bags brought downstairs and then 
upstairs, make demands upon his patience. For Mr. Sweeney it was 
betrayal. Thus the insult, the suspicion grew within M. Blancard, 
and became the single conviction: danger: small, innocuous Mr. 
Sweeney, innocent and perfect for three years, was up to something. 
He would have to be watched. 

As M. Blancard made this decision, C. Wentworth Bridges arrived. 
He charged into the lobby, fell across a chair, and swore for lights. 
With the meter counting up costs, M. Blancard saw with painful 
clarity who C. Wentworth Bridges was: the fastidious Englishman 
who had left his shoes outside his door. Simultaneously, C. Went- 
worth Bridges mentioned this matter, and stated flatly that if there 
was any more nonsense about his shoes being stolen again instead 
of being polished, he would report Blancard to the British Embassy. 
Eight bags of luggage were dumped in the lobby by the Khurdish 
cab driver, who drove off wildly, leaving a cloud of mud dust as 
fine as talcum powder settling on the furniture. Mr. Bridges clumped 
upstairs to ‘tidy up,’ he said, and M. Blancard began carrying the 
bags up. In his room Mr. Bridges slapped his cheeks with cologne, 
and asked if Blancard still had the little dark-haired girl working for 
him. Kresta, yes, she was still here. Good. Then would Blancard 
send her up immediately to take dictation. M. Blancard regretted 
that Kresta did not take dictation. A pity. But certainly she could 
unpack for a man and iron shirts. Indeed she could, and was there 
anything else Mr. Bridges would require? No. Nothing but 
absolute quict. There was only one other guest, a quiet American. 
Tip-top. Mr. Bridges had had enough of revolutions and noise. 
“| come here for quiet,” he said. “I am a writer.” 
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With the last bag delivered, M. Blancard, his hands quivering from 
the strain, poured himself a glass of wine. Some of it spilt on his 
shirt. He changed his clothes, and then walking into the kitchen, 
discovered a greenish mess on the floor. He dismissed the retching 
Arab boy, throwing him bodily into the street. He routed the chef 
from his nap and informed him of conditions. The chef, towering 
above M. Blancard, informed him of conditions, that he was a chef 
and he wasa Turk. He was not one to clean up messes. M. Blancard 
cleaned the floor himself. Now in the lobby, he discovered the 
American pilot standing at the bar. “ Take your time,” said the 
American. M. Blancard did not know whom he disliked more— 
the fastidious Englishman who demanded impossible service, or the 
American who said, “ Take your time,” watching him with dark 
Italian-looking eyes. And at this moment, hating his fate and smelling 
foul to himself, and wishing the day and the summer to come to 
an end, Kresta came running to him. 

Her stricken face and inarticulate whimpering made him follow 
her swiftly up the stairs, praying as he ran that there would be no 
rumours. 

The light was on. Mr. Sweeney was lying on the bed, fully 
clothed, his left arm touching the wall, his right arm across his chest, 
clothes and bed wet with perspiration. M. Blancard leaned over, 
listening, but unable to hear anything but Kresta’s whimpering. He 
picked up the right wrist, helding it fragile and damp in his hand. 
He dropped it with a tiny thud on the chest. 

“Il est mort,” he whispered. For a full minute he stared at Mr. 
Sweeney lying in the pool of his own perspiration. It was as though 
Mr. Sweeney’s life had left his body but had lingercd on in the bed, 
soaking through to the mattress, which was still warm and wet with 
life. 

Quelle catastrophe he whispered. “ Dans mon hétel 

He looked again at the bed. There was no evidence of illness or 
pain. Without any last rites, Mr. Sweeney had died neatly, as if 
perhaps he had been prepared, and God had said to him: “ You 
will die this afternoon. Go to your room and lie down.” 

He turned towards Kresta. “* What do you know ?”’ he shouted. 
She continued to whimper, crouched on the floor in the corner. 
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“There will be rumours!” he shouted. “The authorities will 
come !”” 

Now M. Blancard wished he had known more of Mr. Sweeney, 
his business, his enemies, whether he had some disease, whether he 
would take his own life, or be poisoned by some business associate. 
He remembered another Arab phrase: ‘If your enemy is standing 
near a well, throw him in.’ He thought fleetingly of the American, 
drunk, jealous, and in trouble. He began to search the room. 

In the closet, the two suits, the shoes. In the bureau drawers, the 
underwear. In the flat desk drawer, letters from England, statements 
from an import firm in London, having to do with the buying and 
selling of rugs, a respected profession. Beside the bed, the black bag. 

It was locked. 

“ More light 

She obeyed dumbly, and the heat thickened about them. Tugging 
at the bag, it came back to him : Marseille, the gendarmes who had 
taken him to the police station, had questioned him and slapped his 
face, had shone a white light on him for some crime he had not com- 
mitted. Then the flight, the loss of his business, his country, his wife, 
who had had such a good business head. 

He went to the bed, drew the arm away from the body, and began 
searching inside the pockets, filled with the choking sensation of fate. 
The authorities would come ; they would question him. The wild 
dogs with their sores would carry the rumours. His hotel would 
be in bad odour, would fail, and all this girl could do was whimper 
in the corner. His fingers touched a small key. 

The bag contained more letters, more receipts, travelogues, train 
schedules. There was also a thin flat book titled The Seven Keys to 
Personal Power. He opened it at random and read: ‘ The subjective 
mind never forgets. It retains everything given it from birth to 
death.’ A fly buzzed on the ceiling. He looked through more papers, 
for what he did not know, for some clue, and all he found was more 
pictures of the same vulgar and undistinguished family, and a black 
address book, the alphabet ledges darkened from many thumbings. 
He flipped through the book. Kresta’s moaning rose suddenly. He 
cursed her aloud in Marseille waterfront language, and the book fell 
limply open at the page letter x. He looked down and read the 
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heading : BEAUTIFUL WOMAN OF RUPERT L. SWEENEY, without addresses 
or last names. He read: Lady Anne, Janice, Gillian, Naomi, 
Josephine, Kresta . 

He dropped the book, feeling faint. From across the hall came 
the precise racket of typing. 

Kresta !”” 

“I did not steal!” she cried. “It is mine !” 

He had not noticed before. She was holding something in her 


hand. He snatched the photograph and it tore in two, as she clung 
to it. 


“It is mine!” 

“You lie and you steal!” he said, distracted. 

She turned in a scream of pain to the deathbed, for it was beginning 
now, memory: her father had lain on a bed, dying, fully clothed, 
and bleeding through his shirt, one arm clawed across his chest, and 
she had clambered onto the bed, crying out, but garlic-smelling 
fingers choked her to silence, while the crowded room listened for 
the footsteps in the courtyard below, coming louder, nearer, with 
the unhurried, orderly rhythm of the enemy, brown-shirted, booted, 
searching each house, each attic . . . 

His broken arm had gestured them to flee. 

In silence they had left him, without any last rites, alone, without 
a prayer... 

Watching her agony, M. Blancard returned to himself. 

“You lie and you steal!” he cried again, insanely. 

“Monsieur Sweetie 

In her search for mother, father, she had found the English lady 
whose picture she held, and she had found Mr. Sweeney with whom 
she never felt fear. And they were both gone, torn in her very hands, 
in her heart, while the single fly dived slowly to the bed, its feet 
carrying dung from a heap on Ghazi street. . . . 

The sound of typing ceased. 

M. Blancard bent down and recovered the little black book. 

Janice. Josephine. Naomi. Kresta. 

“You are not a virgin !” 

“Monsieur Sweetie !” she moaned again. 

The fly wound about their forever separate agonies. The light 
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shone down. And only Mr. Sweeney could return them to them- 
selves : the present of compromise with the past, the future of com- 
promise with the present: the love that was to have been Kresta’s 
inheritance from man, mankind, and war ; and the life that was to 
have been M. Blancard’s inheritance from woman, a virgin of his 
own, and a son. 

“Then you are not a virgin!” he whispered again, pointing to 
the page. 

Still beside himself with shock, he had forgotten she could not 
read. 

“Yes!” she whispered, to agree with him, obey. 

His throat was tight, yet he gasped a lungful of pain : 

“You crawl in his bed when I... when... we...” 

His loins felt jealousy, and more ; a greater rage threatened him, 
suffusing his whole bloodstream; his heart pumping shame, he 
suffered this: of being cheated of his faith, of finding himself wrong 
in human judgement, wrong for not knowing or suspecting, wrong 
for having honourable intentions for a. . . 

“Whore !”” 

He slapped her. 

She fell against the wall, her knees bent pathetically. 

“In this book! Proof!” 

Neither could know or even guess what Mr. Sweeney's little book 
meant, of his dream from the Thames to the Tigris, of his journey 
from the steaming Mrs. Sweeney and her kitchen to the land of lost 
and lovely women... . 

Lady Anne. Janice. Naomi. Kresta. 

They could only cut each other and themselves, as the body-beaters 
did on the day of the Shia pilgrims. 

“ Whore !” 

He slapped her again. 

And this slap brought to memory the first slap, outside the hotel, 
a piece of cold meat in her throat. 

“ Coward !”’ she cried, choking. 

He backed away from her, startled, but suddenly filled with hope. 

“T only ask!” he said. “ Answer me!” 

She remained against the wall, weakly, for more was coming 
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now, memory: strangled from crying, and pulled over rooftops, 
she had fled with the rest, down into other homes, houses, and 
always through windows, and down, down, down through the roar- 
ing sewers deep beneath the city. And then up. Someone had 
lifted her up onto a train, many trains, going through tunnels, many 
tunnels, stations. Strangers had taken her and lost her, across days 
of water; other strangers had found her and lost her, and the big 
flies in the sky had dropped thunder so loud she could not hear her 
own voice, screaming... . 

“ Kresta 

“T am not Kresta!” 

Yet still she did not know her own name. 

“I only ask,” he pleaded. 

“You call me Mademoiselle,” she said. 

His mouth fell loose: only this morning he had sought for an 
endearment. 

“I am Christine,” she said. 

Christine ; and in another country, Chris; and in another city, 
Christie ; and in yet another country, Christa, till across the seas, 
secking food in the hotel’s refuse, this man had called her. . . . 

By what Saints had M. Blancard baptised her Kresta ? 

He approached her again. 

“Answer me!” he commanded. “ Yes or no!” 

He slapped her a third time. 

And from this slap she rose, feeling tall, and in one moment grew 
to womanhood and cunning. 

This was no bomb, but it dropped. 

She did not scream, but spoke softly. 

“Yes 1” 

M. Blancard’s fingers trembled apart, and the little book fell again 
to the floor. 

Kresta 

As Christine she had been truthful ; as Kresta she had told only 
mischief lies ; now as Mademoiselle of this uncorrupt hotel, she lived 
an adult lie, yet true to the dead man’s childish sentence, Mr. Sweeney's 
dream of personal power, to dominate, seduce. . . . 

“Yes!” she said, lashing at him. “ Yes!” 
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The fly ceased droning, suddenly, and settled on the wall. She 
turned and struck it with the torn photograph, and it fell upon the 
desk. In her surprise at having done this, and his shock at her speed 
and vengeance, there was silence for a moment ; and in this moment, 
as brief and as long as their lives would last them, they knew the 
truth : M. Blancard was in love as much as he was capable ; Kresta 
knew his kindness, his intentions ; and Mr. Sweeney, steeped in his 
own lifeless dreams, had died in middle-age, possessing no woman 
other than the mother of the undistinguished family : “Mums had 
her insides took out,’ had been worshipped by no-one but the author 
of the words, ‘ Love, Babs.’ 

But the moment was over. 

The slapped silence wakened, and brought them to the end : again 
they beat each other, returned to the lie upon which their lives 
depended. 

“Whore 

“ Coward !”” she tongued at him. “ Old man!” 

Fille de joie!” 

Miser !”” 

Politely, and with the greatest subtlety, Mr. Sweeney lay in state, 
and the rites at his deathbed were foreign, violent, and devoid of 
all his values. 

“Get out of my sight !”’ 

“T never leave from him ! 

What they needed was his life, his resurrection, that they should 
have faith again and marry, his solemn word of honour, intoned 
tonelessly, half-suburban accent, Golders Green, that never had Kresta 
come to his bed, but only in his dreams, and only in his little chaste 
notebook. . . . 

“Get out!” 

“I stay here and I pray!” 

M. Blancard stirred towards the door, and away from the woman 
and the day of his intentions. To rid himself of both, he thanked 
God for His timing: only by a miracle had he not yet proposed, 
had not taken unto him a whore for a wife. 

“You are no longer a waitress !”’ he said. 


She knelt on the floor. 


” 
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Now he moved towards his fear, and closer to God, begging Him 
with fervour and anguish that there be no rumours. Alone, he had 
no way of knowing, and this was punishment enough, that Mr. 
Sweeney had died from the heat. The authorities would find no 
evidence that he had ever trafficked in dope, that he had taken poison 
or been poisoned. All was in order. And yet, as the single fly, 
stunned but not dead, began to float drunkenly upward, there was 
a feeling of monstrous calamity, as though Mr. Sweeney, by simply 
dying, had committed an outrage too enormous to comprehend. 

“You are no longer to clean rooms !”’ 

Descending the echoing steps to the lobby, to the telephone by 
which the authorities were to learn the worst, he cast his voice up. 

Jezebel 

She bowed her head. 

The body was removed. 

That evening she prayed outside Mr. Sweeney's door, until she 
could no longer feel her knees, but a hand on her shoulder, an arm 
picking her up from the floor. 

It is not known in whose room she found comfort that night, the 
Englishman’s or the American’s. But it is a fact that thereafter, 
when the few effects had been mailed to England, and the season 
had begun, Kresta was quite gay with the guests, her manner was 
free. She was no longer a waitress, but served drinks instead. She 
was invited to sit at table with the guests. She sang little French 
songs without accompaniment. Her eyes had a wild brightness. 
And M. Blancard, observing coldly, no longer prided himself on a 
hotel where there was no ‘ funny business’ going on, but admitted 
to himself that his profits were growing. He counted his money 
with senile satisfaction. 
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BY JOHN FLEMING 


w the early summer of 1756 a certain Mr. Berry was at a loss to 

find, in Rome, a book on architecture which he wished to con- 

sult: he was told to apply to Mr. Adams. “‘ Who is that Mr. 

Adams,” he answered. ‘Upon which he was told’, Robert 
Adam wrote to his sister Betty, * that I was the Cleverest Architect 
ever came from England, had spent Four or s000f on purchases for 
my Improvement, kept My chariot, Couple of Servants, my Cook 
and had the very best appartment in Rome. They were immensely 
astonish'd.’ And well they might have been. No professional 
architect—a mere tradesman—had ever given himself such an air 
of consequence and Robert Adam’s style of living soon caused, as 
he no doubt intended, some speculation and comment. It is sig- 
nificant that little has been recorded about his Italian tour except that 
he and a Mr. Capel, in contrast to the other artists who arrived in 
Rome in 1755, were travelling ‘rather as gentlemen, rather than 
students ’. 

More than a hundred letters from Robert Adam have now come 
to light. All were written from abroad to his family, giving an 
almost day-by-day account of his doings ; and although this valuable 
series of letters is not complete, sufficient have survived to provide 
a chronicle of his Grand Tour, and particularly of the people he 
met, for whom he kept a special notebook inscribed, in his neat 
copperplate hand, Acquaintances made during my travels with people at 
different places from my arrival at Calais 28th October 1754. 

It was the second Earl of Hopetoun who suggested that Robert 
Adam should make the Grand Tour. His younger brother the 
Hon. Charles Hope was to spend the winter of 1754 in Italy and 
the Earl invited Robert to accompany him and share the expenses 
of the journey. They were to travel as friends and social equals— 
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an advantage which the canny young architect was not slow to 
appreciate and which he exploited remorselessly until they parted 
company at Rome in September 1755, after quarrelling over the 
purchase of a chaise. 

The Adams were of an old and landed family and had probably 
known the Hopes for many years before 1721 when the first Earl 
called in William Adam (Robert’s father) to enlarge Hopetoun 
House, then a somewhat Frenchified mansion designed by Sir William 
Bruce. Together the Earl and William Adam pursued the noble 
art of architecture, but it is recorded that ‘ on every consultation of 
the Earl with his friend the young Robert was called on to give 
his opinion before anything could be decided’ ; and when William 
Adam died in 1748 the still unfinished East front was completed 
by his sons, of whom Robert was of course the dominant partner. 
So the Earl had reason to be grateful to the young architect and to 
help him further his career. Nevertheless, the invitation to make 
the Grand Tour seerns to have been given at very short notice for 
Robert Adam could not free himself in time to leave Edinburgh 
with Charles Hope. The family business of Messrs. John, Robert & 
James Adam had a great deal of work in hand—Fort George for the 
Board of Ordnance, Dumfries House and other private commissions 
—and Robert himself was at Inveraray, settling the firm’s accounts 
with the Duke of Argyll, when the momentous invitation reached 
him. However, it was agreed that Charles Hope should go on 
ahead and some weeks later, on the 3rd October 1754, Robert and 
James set off together from Edinburgh. 

They crossed to Calais on the 24th October and reached Brussels 
early in November. ‘The cavalier Hope’, as Robert called him, 
had arrived seven days earlier, but ‘as he had many acquaintances, 
Prince Charles of Lorrains Court & other amusements, he had not 
wearied’. Unfortunately the young Adam brothers could not be 
presented as they ‘had no Cloaths’, for the Court was in mourning 
and ‘ none went but in full suits of Black’. So the trio left immedi- 
ately for Tournay where their fellow-countryman General Graham 
(who was to be so useful to Robert at Spalato in 1757 and later 
accompanied James Adam on his Grand Tour) introduced them to 
‘the Prince of Hess Philipstall’ and their reception, Robert told his 
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Mother, ‘ was the greatest event of our Lives, Having dined, play’d 
Cards, & convers’'d with Princes & Princesses, as if we had been 
Dukes & Earls’. They left Tournay with regret and at Lisle James 
Adam turned north for Antwerp, while Robert and Charles Hope 
went post to Paris, arriving at 4 o'clock of the afternoon of the 
12th November. 

Robert at once began to pursue his career—by which he meant 
not only to see everything but to meet all the ‘ right people’ and lay 
in ‘ a stock of good acquaintance that may be of use to me hereafter ’. 
But first, if he was to cut a figure in the beau monde, he must look 
the part and new clothes were necessary. ‘Would you incline to 
know the appearance of your once plain friend,’ he told his mother, 
“read the Discription & you have him. A most frenchify’d head of 
Hair loaded with powder ornaments his top, a Compleat Suit of Cut 
Velvet of two Colours his Body, which is sett off by a white Sattin 
lining, White Silk Stocking & Embroidered Silk gushets his Legs, 
Mariguin pumps with Red Heels his feet, Stonebuckles like Dia- 
monds shine in His Knees & Shoes, A Gold Handled Sword With 
white & Gold Handle Knot, his Side, Brussels Lace, His Breast & 
Hands, a Solitaire ribband his neck & a Smous Hatt his Oxter. In 
the mornings he Honours his Head with a large Hat & white feather, 
His Side with a gold Belt & Hanger, & in cold weather His Whole 
body is wrapt in a white freeze Cloak with Black Velvet Neck & 
Sleeves which is the mode amongst the Seigneurs of this Kingdom. 
In short was I to innumerate the collection of Curiositys which at 
first adorn’d my Body & made me laugh but now are as familiar to 
me as my Garter, I shou’d both divert & Surprize You. What I 
cut the best figure with is a white beaver Cap which represents the 
Crown of an old Hatt with two turnups one before & another behind 
with a gold lace round the edge of it & a gold Button atop. It is 
likest to a Cap worn by his Grace of Argyll & is both warm & Com- 
modious for travelling for which purpose it was Bought. I often 
burst out a Laughing upon this Single thought, of what You woud all 
Say were I for a moment to Show myself in the Drawing room thus 
Metamorphos'd. I laugh again, wish in vain & tell Hope my Reverie 
with which he is vastly diverted. We have much the Same taste for 
Dress & many other Baubles which helps us to spend money & admitt 
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of Follys, without Surprize. I perswade him to one thing He me to 
another. He too has his Cap, his Hanger & his great Wrapper.’ 

But for all his fine clothes he failed to repeat the social success he 
had enjoyed at Tournay and the British Ambassador, Lord Albemarle, 
would not receive him. However, they were assiduous sight-seers. 
“We breakfast by 8, go out by 9 in our Machine travel from one 
Church to another with our Books in our hands making such remarks 
as we think proper of Buildings Pictures & Statues till half an hour 
past 2 when we come home to Dinner, You may be sure well dis- 
pos'd & Wholesome. After dinner we dress which is scarce com- 
pleated till our Coachman tells us tis time for the Opera, French or 
Italian Comedy, one of which we never miss Sunday nor Saturday.’ 
They also managed to see some of the great private collections, 
notably those of Louis Jean Gaignat at the Hotel de la Ferté and of 
Julienne, the patron of Watteau; and they made expeditions to 
Versailles, the Trianon, Marly and Fontainbleau. But Robert Adam 
was not greatly impressed and declared that he had ‘ Seen nothing 
but Massacre & destruction in Every Garden I have been in, and a 
very Small degree of perfection in any Building ’. 

After less than three weeks in Paris they betook themselves to 
Lyons, where Robert bought some more fine clothes, and then 
continued south to Montpellier only to find the States General in 
session and ‘ Lodgings, Vivres & every necessary is triple price’. 
However ‘a gentlemany Body one Rous an Apoticary who is inti- 
mate with all the Grandees of the place’ provided introductions and, 
to Robert’s delight, the Duke of Richlieu bade them to supper. 
They were ‘ Honour’d with his own table and amongst the Ladys, 
Whilst the Nobility & Many persons of distinction were at tables 
in other rooms, as their was not above 30 at our Table & their are near 
300 people of one kind or other that Sup or Dine at the Dukes every 
day during the continuation of the States’. After supper the ladies 
withdrew to play cards and the men to gaming until four or five in 
the morning, but the young Scotsmen retired home at midnight 
‘fully satisfy’d with our Amusement’. 

From Montpellier they retraced their steps to Nimes, but ‘ after 
taking one glance at the Antiquitys’, wrote Robert, ‘so as to con- 
vince us of their merit exceeding all discription’ proceeded to 
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Aix-en-Provence Marseilles, Toulon and finally Antibes where they 
embarked in a galley for Italy. Having ‘ got acquainted with the 
commander of the Galleys’ Robert secured for himself ‘a fine cabin 
to eat, drink and sleep in, with a fire which will prevent the only 
Inconvenience I dreaded which was the cold of the sea air at this 
season’. They disembarked at Genoa and paused awhile so that 
Robert could buy some black velvet suits with which, he said, he 
‘coud wear all my waistcoats in turn’. For forenoon wear he 
bought some uncut velvet suits—‘ quite plain but’, he added, * they 
will look very genteel ’. 

Once in Italy the two travellers soon found their feet and all doors 
were opened to the English milord and his talented young friend. 
Their few days at Leghorn and Pisa passed in a whirl of gaicty— 
Robert dancing a minuet with all the quality and being vastly charmed 
with everything and everybody—and by the time they reached 
Florence the Carnival was in full swing. They plunged at once 
into all the revelries of the town and, like Horace Walpole fifteen 
years before, Robert did little for several days but slip out of his 
domino into bed and out of bed into his domino. He was able to 
fill several pages of his little book with Florentine conquests. But 
his studies were not entirely neglected for he * soon became acquainted 
with Mr. Wilton ' the Statuary who we found an intelligent Modist 
& Genteel young Fellow, An excellent & an obliging Companion. 
With him we went to see the Gallery & its treasures, The palace Pitti 
&ca. & 4 mornings regularly to the Skating’. It was to Wilton that 
Robert Adam owed the most important encounter of his whole 
period abroad, for he introduced him to ‘ a most Valuable & ingenious 
creature called Clerisseau who draws ruins in Architecture to per- 
fection. He stays in the House with Mr. Hugford * the painter to 
whom | delivered my Letter from Mr. Hamilton the painter in 
London.’ That Robert Adam met Clérisseau during his travels is 
well known but it has always been assumed that he employed Cléris- 
seau as a draughtsman. The true nature of their relationship is 
revealed in Robert's letters which relate that they lived together 
throughout his stay in Rome and it is evident that Clérisseau 
became not only his master in drawing and architecture but his 
guide, philosopher and friend without whose taste and knowledge 
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manner. 

Charles Louis Clérisseau (1722-1820) is now remembered chiefly 
for his charming gouache drawings of architectural ruins, but he was 
also an architect of merit though he never obtained an opportunity 
to build on the grand scale his taste demanded. He won the Prix de 
Rome in 1746 and lived in Italy for the next twenty-five years, 
becoming a prominent member of that learned archaeological coterie 
surrounding Winckelmann and Cardinal Albani, for whom he de- 
signed a pavilion in the ‘ Etruscan Style’ (1764) which antedates 
anything by Robert Adam in this manner. 

Unfortunately all Robert’s letters dating from the first months of 
their friendship have disappeared, so that it is uncertain whether they 
travelled to Rome together or arranged to meet there later. Robert 
and Charles Hope left Florence on the 20th February and took the 
old posting road through Siena and Radicofani. One may imagine 
how, as their coach came over the brow of the last hill before Ponte 
Milvio their coachman reined in the horses and, pointing his whip, 
gave the traditional cry Ecco Roma. They entered the city on the 
24th February and for the next few weeks did little but walk and 
stand and stare. Robert had to confess that ‘though it is almost 
a month since my arrival I have neither had time to Eat or sleep 
in a manner, there is so much to be seen, and such variety of scenes 
to employ ones attention, with great difficulty I have preserved my 
promise of regularly writing my friends in Scotland. But I shall 
soon be settled and free from English visits as most of them leave 
Rome after the Holy week which is in the week incoming.’ 

He was still playing the Grand-Tourist when he wrote this letter— 
hobnobbing with such English milords as the Duke of Bridgewater, 
Lord Huntingdon and Sir William Stanhope—but his remark about 
being ‘ free from English visits’ sounds a new note in his correspond- 
ence and heralds the change that was to come over his way of life in 
Rome. For whatever reason—boredom, the influence of Clérisseau 
or just the impact of Rome itself—he gradually abandoned his social 
activities and settled down to study and hard work. It was at this 
time also that he first contemplated trying his fortune in London 
instead of returning to the family business in Edinburgh. 
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* When I first came here ’, he told his brother Jatnes (4th July 1755), 
*& had my views confined to Scotland alone I imagined it wou’d 
be sufficient for me to Enlarge my Ideas, to pick up a sett of new 
thoughts, which with some little instructions in Drawing I imagined 
wou'd be sufficient to make one who had seen so much carry all 
before him in a narrow Country where the very name of a Travellour 
acquires respect & veneration to no great genious’s. But with 
respect to England the Affair is quite different. There you have 
Rivals, & those not unformidable ; You have people of real taste & 
not a few of them. The first will do all they can to destroy real 
merit, & the others will judge & from that condemn or approve. 
For this reason It is evident that unless one can appear equal if not 
superiour to these Antagonists so as to acquire the preference from the 
Connoisseurs, all attempts to succeed even with good interest wont 
continue for any tract of time, So that after a little blaze You are Sent 
home with little honour & less profit. "These considerations made 
me determine to go to the bottom of things, to outdo Chambers * 
in Figures, in Basrelieves & in ornaments, which with any tollerable 
degree of Taste so as to apply them propperly make a building appear 
as different as Night from Day. You’'l own the attempt was bold, but 
nevertheless I have attempted it. I am drawing Hands & feet, from 
which I make the propper advance to Full figures, & from that to 
composing groups, & putting any Storey or fancy together.4 My 
progress as yet is very trivial, Though Pecheux® my instructor gives 
me great encouragement, & assures me in 3 or 4 months I shall do 
infinitely better than Chambers ever did or ever will do. Thus you 
see my Dr Jamie that obstacle is not unsurmountable ; ornaments 
come of themselves as I see & coppy every day & have made some 
progress in Sketching them ; Whilst I find my Ideas of Architecture 
are a good deal inlarged & my principles of the grand more fixt than 
ever they were before. Clerisseau preaches to me every day to 
forbear inventing or composing either plans or Elevations till I have 
a greater fund: That is, till | have made more progress in seeing 
things & my head more filled with propper ornaments, & my hand 
able to draw to purpose what I woud incline : As he very justly says 
that inventing indifferently & drawing So So ornaments is to fix these 
in your head & to prevent Your getting into the taste of better ones. 
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In spite of all these admonitions I must still be scrawling a plan of 
a Temple, or a bit of Front now & then makes its appearance.’ 

It is a remarkable confession, for it must be remembered that he 
was already 28 years old and had enjoyed some reputation as an 
architect in Scotland. It could not have been easy for him to accept 
the humbling advice of his teachers and begin his studies again from 
the rudiments. But the determination and singleness of purpose, 
which enabled him to stomach this gruelling course, were to stand 
him in good stead and his ultimate success was probably due as much 
to such qualities of character as to his artistic gifts. That he had 
already spotted in Chambers his most dangerous potential rival is 
a tribute to his shrewd assessment of character, for Chambers was, 
at this date, completely unknown and Robert had only met him 
briefly in the Spring of 1755 when he was returning home after his 
Roman apprenticeship. Nevertheless, Robert had taken his measure. 
Within six years Robert Adam and William Chambers were the 
leading architects in London. 

Robert’s estrangement from Charles Hope may have been partly 
responsible for his sudden concentration on work and his retreat 
from the beau monde, since it was to Charles Hope that he had owed 
most of his grand acquaintance. They had been secing less and less 
of each other for some time before they finally parted company and 
already in August Robert told his Mother, ‘ Hope is still residing 
here. When he goes, how he goes & where he goes, Lord knows. 
We are vastly intimate, but as I found he wanted to gull me out of 
a little more of my money by taking me to see Palaces with him 
in order to pay half of his expense, I avoided him as I wou’d Hell fire, 
apply’d to my Drawing as I shou’d to my Bible & by that means 
have kept clear of him. I cant help recollecting the frugality of the 
Scheme propos’d by Lord Hopetoun in my travelling with his worthy 
brother who was to buy a chaise which he might have added you are 
to pay, and in short who wou'd be so convenient & frugal to me, 
when by the nearest computation it cost me near three hundred 
pounds to attend that snaking bougre who worm’d me out of all 
he cou’d without allowing me the least Honour or Credit by it. 
Call’d for His coach, called for His servant, pay'd His house, all before 
‘my face.’ 
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But he repented these hard words when Hope finally left him on the 
3rd September and told his brother James, ‘ Notwithstanding all that 
has pass'd, | was sorry to part with him, As we had always trokings 
together, and one must be entirely devoid of feelings who does not 
contract Some sort of friendly Sensations from much intercourse, 
Though not of the purest Affection. My sense of Injurys vanish’d 
insensibly & I own I felt at leaving him.’ 

Left on his own (except for the faithful Clérisseau and Donald his 
Scottish manservant) in his apartment chez Madame Guernieri on the 
fashionable Spanish Steps, Robert became perforce ever more regular 
and diligent in his studies. From 7 in the morning until 6 at night 
he worked at home, dressed in ‘a green Silk short coat & waistcoat 
without linings, with a pair of thin Silk britches, & . . . my Stock- 
ings ungarter’'d’. After dinner he would sally forth in his chariot 
to visit his friends, all Scottish, the Abbé Peter Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot and the painter Allan Ramsay and his wife, who lived on 
the Viminale but hoped to find lodgings in the Piazza di Spagna to 
be near Robert. 

Sometimes they would all meet for dinner at the Elliots, who 
provided excellent Porter sent specially from London, and then 
while away together the sultry Roman evening, as on one June 
night when they * walk’d through a great part of antient Rome 
amongst Ruins & remains of the Temples, then we went along the 
Borders of the Tiber all with moon light, & though we but Step’d 
we were rather inclined to Sweat than otherways. Our Ramble 
ended in the Venetian Coffee house where we refresh’d ourselves 
with extream good iced Creams, Iced Strawberries, &ca. After 
which all went to their respective homes except Mrs. Elliott, Grant & 
me who went & took a Most agreeable walk up the Trinita del Monte 
where assemble every night all the best people of Rome, Cardinals, 
princes & monseignore there they walk in disguise with Robe de 
Chambres & other light dresses of Callicos, Nobilita silks (which I 
believe is what we call persians) with each his Lady in his hand, who 
may be either wife, Relation or Mistress.’ 

Though by now truly wedded to his studies, Robert did not like 
it to be known that he was an architect. He had firmly * resigned 
the Character of Artist’, he said, and had adopted that of Gentleman 
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and Patron, especially ‘ with respect to the Artists & fellow Students 
in Rome who view in such a way my House, My Coach, my number 
of purchases in pictures, drawings & other virtuosi that they Fear me 
as the people do the pope But envy me as many do your wealthy 
Cardinals’. He even went so far as to instruct his agents not to 
address him as Architect on letters. ‘It is not right’, he told them, 
“to put designation on Letters, nor any other than Simple Name, 
as it is not always propper ones profession shou’d be knowne & the 
Italians are extremely inquisitive, so that when anyone directs for 
me you can easyly scrape out the designation.’ Allan Ramsay had 
not been so astute and Robert commiserated with his wife who 
‘ though she is of so good a family her being wife to an Artist prevents 
her being admitted into any Company’. 

Apart from his general aim to qualify himself as an architect and 
prepare for the assault on London, Robert Adam had two immediate 
projects in mind for Rome. Firstly, ‘to supply some new and 
undiscovered resources for the internal decoration of private appart- 
ments by introducing elegance, gaiety and variety instead of that dull 
and elaborate floridity’ : and secondly, to publish a large and impos- 
ing folio on architecture which would herald his return to England 
and introduce him with, he hoped, ‘a great puff conducive to raising 
all at once one’s name & Character’. Both these aims were to be 
realised in the most spectacular fashion (though his folio, The Ruins 
of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian at Spalatro, was not published 
until 1764), but in order to appreciate the full import of his achieve- 
ment some account of the artistic situation in Rome at this date is 
necessary. 

Although Rome was still the artistic capital of Europe, it was not 
to sit at the feet of any Italian artist that Robert Adam made the 
journey, but to see the remains of classical antiquity and especially 
the new discoveries of archaeology. Italian architecture did not 
interest him at all. Palladio he considered rather vieux jeu, and as for 
the contemporary Roman architects—he averted his eyes lest his taste 
be ‘ spoilt & deprav’d’ by their excesses. From Clérisseau he learnt 
the doctrines of Neo-classicism, the new rationalist and archaeological 
attitude to antiquity expounded by French and German theorists, 
notably Winckelmann. Its spearhead was the French Academy in 
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Rome, where Clérisseau had been a pensionnaire for many years, and 
the whole movement was crystallised in the Parnassus Ceiling (1756) 
by Raphael Mengs, the friend of Robert’s other teacher, Laurent 
Pécheux. 

The only Italian to play any significant part in this international 
art-world at Rome was Piranesi, and his intervention brought about 
the Roman-Greek controversy in which Robert Adam soon found 
himself involved. During the 1750's Piranesi was working on his 
Della Magnificenza ed Architettura dei Romani by which he hoped to 
confound the advocates of orthodox Neo-classicism and re-establish 
the supremacy of Roman over Greek architecture, though in fact his 
contribution led to the Empire and Egyptian styles. One of his 
principal adversaries was Robert's friend Allan Ramsay. Before 
leaving for Italy in 1754 Ramsay had written an important essay 
on architectural theory which was published in the spring of 1755 
as The Investigator Number 332. In this Ramsay maintained the 
superiority not only of Greek over Roman Architecture, but also of 
Gothic over post-Renaissance classicism. 

The still centre of all this learned turmoil was none other than 
Robert Adam who held a conversazione at his apartment once a week 
for ‘ virtuosi, such as Ramsay, Piranesi & others when we are to chat 
to draw and be merry from 6 to 10’. It is wholly typical of his 
business-like attitude towards the arts that he cultivated the friendship 
of each opposing faction without himself taking sides. He was 
content to learn from each whatever promised to be of use in the 
formation of his own style—‘to pick up a sett of new thoughts’, 
as he told his brother James, and it is evident from such remarks in 
his letters that he had gone to Rome in very much the same spirit 
as the head of a great fashion house now goes over to Paris for the 
Spring Collections. 

In Allan Ramsay he found a wholly sympathetic friend who shared 
his interest in antiquarian research and his taste for the refined and 
exquisite in the arts, and Robert undoubtedly owed much to the 
advice of this older and highly cultivated artist. Indeed Ramsay’s 
artistic development during these years (when he turned for inspir- 
ation to such French painters as Nattier and Perroneau, imitating in oil 
the light touch and delicate tints of pastel) is paralleled in architecture 
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by Robert Adam’s submission to the elegant Neo-classicism of 
Clérisseau. It would be difficult to exaggerate his debt to Cléris- 
seau. Without him, he told his brother James, ‘I shou'd have spent 
seven years without making the progress I have done in one fourth 
of the time . . . he has all the Knacks so necessary to us Architects.’ 
But he learnt more from Clérisseau than the tricks of the trade and 
he would have brought him back to England had he not feared that 
‘Chambers &ca. wou’d not be idle in saying I can do nothing by 
myself: it is Clérisseau that does all’. To avoid such damaging 
insinuations and yet not lose his services, Robert proposed to his 
brothers that Clérisseau be given an allowance, out of the firm’s 
accounts, to keep him in Italy until his own reputation was well 
established and Clérisseau could safely be allowed to appear in England. 
This is in fact what happened. He was given an allowance of £100 
a year and it must be assumed that Robert was more dependent on 
him than he cared to admit. Whether or not Clérisseau ‘ghosted ’ 
for him may never be ascertained but the tone of Robert’s letter 
to James, in which he first broaches the idea of an ailowance, is 
rather suspicious. After mentioning Clérisseau’s ‘ highest ambition 
in the way of Settlement Viz £200 a Year or even 150’, he goes on 
to recommend the scheme since it “keeps him distant Some Years 
So that he can neither interfere nor eclipse the first flash of Character 
& after that is over he comes Secretly like a thief in the night & no one 
regards him. Tho’ a French man he has no Allegria in Company, 
nor no thoughts of Eclat or Ambition. Thus, tho’ sencible of his 
own Merit (which is Infinite) Yet he may be managed like a lap dog. 
Allow him to Cross himself & eat fish on meagre days & hear mess 
on Sundays & say prayers Morning & Evening which may be call’d 
the Compendiary of the Whole Duty of Catholick Man, He neither 
desires nor aims at more.’ 

If Clérisseau’s influence has hitherto been underestimated, Piranesi’s 
has been exaggerated. The dedication of his Campus Martius plates 
to Robert has naturally been regarded as an indication of their mutual 
esteem, but in fact Robert does not seem to have taken him very 
seriously. Though amusing and gay, ‘ always brisk, always allegro’, 
he found him of * such disposition as barrs all Instruction, His ideas 
in Locution so ill ranged, His expressions so furious & fantastical 
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That a Venetian hint is all can be got from him, never anything fixt, 
or well digested so that a quarter of an hour makes you sick of his 
Company’. As for the famous dedication—this was no more than 
a typically Italian combinazione. Robert was, of course, delighted 
at the prospect of such publicity, particularly since Chambers had 
‘courted [Piranesi] with all the assiduity of a Lover but never cou’d 
bring him to even do a Sketch of any one thing, and told me I never 
wou'd be able to get anything out of him’. He soon discovered, 
however, that the dedication ‘ will cost me some sous in purchasing 
some 80 or 100 coppys of it’, but a Scotsman was not to be outdone 
by an Italian, and Robert proposed reselling his copies through the 
London booksellers David Wilson and Baillie Hamilton who might 
* make something of it by adding a trifle of additional price to each 
coppy 

Robert Adam’s own imposing folio on architecture was not so 
easy a matter to arrange as the Piranesi dedication. His first idea was 
to publish a corrected edition of Degodets’ Edifices antiques de Rome ; 
the corrections to be printed in red ink ‘ which lets them see the 
error’, he said, * & this with a Smart preface, a Clever print of the 
Authors head An Allegorical print in the way of Palladio, & Some 
remarks added to those of Degodet in different Characters coud not 
faill to be of great authority & introduce me into England with an 
uncommon Splendour’. Clérisseau seems to have done a con- 
siderable amount of work on this project but it was eventually aban- 
doned in favour of a more original and perhaps less exacting work on 
Hadrian’s Villa and the Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian which 
Robert proposed to show ‘in their present Ruinous Condition, & 
from that to Make other designs of them, as they were when Intire 
& in their Glory’. The drawings for this work were completed and 
in May 1756 he told his sister Nell that he had been to Tivoli with 
Clérisseau ‘to view Adrian Villa, Make drawings, & inspect some 
people I have working there as | am making an exact plan of it. 
Hervey who has no taste for Drawings nevertheless insisted to be of 
the party, protesting he wou’d not be troublesome to us, & that 
whilst 1 drew he wou’d sit by me & read, which accordingly he 
put into Execution. Tom Jones was the book pitched on as most 
propper for such a Scheme, & we hugged the Lovely Sophia amidst 
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the Ruins of that Antient Palace. And found the weather so fine & 
the Work so agreeable that we Staid there six days being twice the 
time we intended.’ 

He rarely allowed himself such country frolics and it is a tribute 
to his steady application that during his two years in Rome he made 
only three expeditions beyond the Campagna and the neighbouring 
hill-towns: in April 1755 he had accompanied Charles Hope to 
Naples : in September 1755 he made a tour of the ‘ Hadriatick Shoar ’ 
with Clérisseau to inspect the monuments of Ravenna, Rimini and 
Loretto ; and in June 1756 they made, for no apparent reason, a 
jaunt to Lake Fucino—the highest and third largest lake in Italy which 
was drained in 1875. On the adventures of this last expedition Robert 
was to dine out for several weeks. All had gone well as far as Monte 
Cassino where they turned off for Attina and ‘ began our by Roads 
in a four wheeled chaise’. They soon found the road ‘so Rocky, 
Mountainous & impassable that we were oblig’d to dismount & 
employ 4 Young fellows travelling the same Road (to pay their 
respects to a Madonna, who inhabited a Chappel in that Barbarous 
country) to push up our vehicle while we in an Ocean of Sweat 
Walked 5 miles in the Unsufferable Sunshine of Miday’. Presently 
they came upon ‘a sort of Farmer’ who offered Robert his horse 
and when he refused, set off to bespeak them private lodgings at 
Attina where ‘the Inn was infamously bad’. Arrived at Attina, 
they were conducted to ‘one Signor Panico’s House where we 
enter’d & beg’d Some Strong wine’, while the friendly farmer went 
to fetch their dinner. They awaited his return impatiently, ‘ the 
Table being cover’d & we immensely Hungary, Tho’ a little cir- 
cumstance help’d to amuse us. We imagined the Gentleman we 
asked the wine from was Master of the House & talk’d to him as 
Such, till Suddenly a Door opens behind us & out pops a great Tall 
old man with a Yellow Wig, an immense mouth & 2 Large foreteeth 
yellower than the Wig & at least an Inch from one another. This 
Frightful old Hero with a wave of his Long Arms beckon’d us to 
walk into the next Room & when there made another motion for 
us to sit down. I imagined he was Dumb, and had a mind to try 
him, & accordingly began one of the politest Italian apologys for the 
trouble we put him & his House to, that I was master of. On this 
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He opened his Mighty Jaws & Showing some Ruins of Rotten 
Stumps which still keep’d hold of his inner Jaws he brought furth in 
Slow Acents an Elogium of the Most Pedantick kind I ever heard 
. . « proved by 20 Latin Sentences ; whilst he was thus haranguing 
arrives the Farmer declaring His Brother woud not bring us dinner, 
but that it was ready at his house & beg’d we woud go to it. We 
immediately & with Joy took our leave of Yellow Stumps, who saw 
us to the gate, made another Speach & then went of. To cut short, 
the house we went to furnish’d us every thing good, a sencible Land- 
lord, 3 pretty Daughters, & good Eating & drinking.’ 

It was evening when they finished dinner and the farmer invited 
them to spend the night at his home which they found ‘a very good 
Country House, in the neighbourhood of a palace belonging the 
Duke of Sora. We had not arrived above an hour & were going to 
sup quietly & get to bed, when news was brought us that all the 
Gentlemen of the Dukes palace were come to wait of us, & the message 
was soon followed by 20 people all bedaubed with Gold & Silver 
Lace, Abbes with Silk Cloaths &ca. We were astonished & did 
not know what to make of them. After many compliments on both 
sides | wanted them to retire. But they woud Stay to see us Sup. 
I told them we woud not eat a mouthful in their presence & with 
great difficulty got them to walk out where they remain’d before 
the House all the time of Supper, sent for a band of Music & Serenaded 
us. I then began to suspect some Mystery in all this, & interrogate 
Donald very strictly, if they had been asking who we were, And at 
last obliged him to confess that he had told one of the Country- 
men who assisted the Chaise & who had ask’d him if his Master was 
an English Cardinal. No Says Donald we have no English Cardinals, 
But he’s an English Prince. You may imagine how I cursed him for 
his Witt & Humour to put us to such trouble & expence to keep 
up the Character of Princes in disguise which they all concluded 
was the Case. In the meantime the serenade continued & the Gentle- 
men remain’d without waiting the Conclusion of our Supper. And 
therefore we went out to them & beg’d the Music to Cease & they 
went off upon our promising to dine with them next day at the 
Palace, when they woud have Some thing propper for our rank & 
distinction & hoped we woud take up our lodgings there for some 
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days. They were to be very early with us next morning to conduct 
us to the Palace, so that to stop all further inconveniencys which 
might have arose from so elevated a Character, I thought propper 
to go off by 3 o’Clock next morning, before any of my Levee appeared. 
But such was the Curiosity of the Village to see a foreign prince that 
we drove thro’ a crowd of near 2 or 3 hundred people next morning 
all drawn up to inspect us.’ 

This absurd adventure must indeed have been a welcome relief to 
the routine of his Roman life. He persevered in his studies all through 
1756, delaying his departure from the summer to the autumn, and 
then to the spring of 1757, and even then he doubted whether he 
would manage to get everything done. ‘However I expect I will 
about do it’, he said. In addition to his collection of ‘ Antique 
Cornishes, freezes, Figures, Basreilevs, vases, Altars’ which filled ‘a 
Room as full as it can stick from Rooff to the Floor’, he was deter- 
mined that there should not be ‘ one good thing either in or near 
Rome that wont be included in my Collections either by way of 
plan or perspective view or geometrical elevation according as the 
subject was interesting’. Of course Robert did not make these 
drawings himself, indeed it is doubtful whether he yet had sufficient 
skill for as late as January 1756 he was still ‘laboring at per- 
spective & . . . Cornishes with Modilions view'’d on the angle of 
a Building which has its own difficultys’. He had no less than half a 
dozen draughtsmen working for him at Rome, all carefully trained 
by Clérisseau, two of whom he brought back with him to England 
in 1758. 

During the summer of 1756 his family began to press him to return 
home for his elder brother John was apprehensive of the cost should 
he tarry much longer abroad. Robert had been spending ‘ betwixt 
800 & 900 a year’, apart from his purchases of works of art, which 
had ‘cut pretty deep into my capital’ of £5000. He hoped to 
recover some of this outlay by selling ‘ one half of my pictures at 
London. I shall have t’other for nothing’ ; nevertheless he became 
increasingly concerned about money and was ever on the alert for 
an opportunity of repairing his fortune. The Lisbon earthquake of 
1755 he thought ‘a heavenly judgement intended for my behalf’, 
and canvassed support for his candidature as Royal Architect for the 
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rebuilding of that city. Unfortunately he pitched his terms too 
high and the scheme foundered. He next considered marriage as a 
solution of his financial problems and a promising widow soon 
hove into sight— a Mrs. Hart’, a friend of Lady Orford, whom he 
hoped to meet, he told his sister Nell, ‘ & will look out sharp with 
both eyes to see if I can entrap her 150 thousand pounds’. Alls, 
he discovered that ‘she has a son 14 years of age who I am afraid 
will spoil the whole project, for I wou'd not want a penny of the 
whole on any consideration ’. 

Reluctantly, therefore, he began to wind up his affairs in Rome 
and prepare for the assault on London. ‘Coud anything but want 
of Money’, he said, ‘ oblige a man to forsake this case & peace & 
tranquillity of Mind to Rush into a Bustling World to Struggle with 
Boistrous Lords, to wade among Scrauls & Accounts, & be lyable to 
the Capricious temper of every Rich & Senseless Squire or proud & 
overbearing Noble.’ Only one important task remained— to be 
made Professor of Architecture, Painting & Sculpture in the Academy 
of St. Luke in Rome, the Ceremony of which and the getting out 
of my Diploma will cost me 25 guineas at least. But it is extreamly 
honourable & showy in all books and things you may publish. _I shall 
obtain this easily and grandly as I will sollicite my good friend the 
Cardinal Albani to ask it in person.’ 

In April 1757 Robert and Clérisseau, with Donald and the two 
young draughtsmen, set off from Rome for the last time, followed by 
a second chaise containing Allan Ramsay, his wife, sister and two- 
year-old daughter Amelia. They travelled by way of Viterbo. to 
Florence where Robert arranged for his election to the Florentine 
Academy and went to the Opera with Sir Horace Mann—who was 
then in the throes of his campaign against spaghetti being eaten in 
the boxes during performances. From there the Ramsays went 
direct to Venice, but Robert spent some weeks at both Bologna and 
Padua before settling for the summer in those ‘ regions of water Gon- 
dolas & Voluptuousness’. Consul Smith was unfortunately in 
villeggiatura on the mainland so Robert immediately hired a gondola 
and went to consult him about the proposed expedition to Spalato. 
He was very affably received, shown the famous collection of pictures 


and promised all the help the Consul could provide, including the 
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necessary permits from the Venetian Government. Robert returned 
to Venice in high spirits. “I cannot help staring & being astonish’d’, 
he told his sister Peggy, ‘ with what warmth I am received by all & 
with what politeness I am treated, and how things turn out for me as 
if God were always puzzling his old Noddle how to Oblige me.’ 
He hired his boat the next day and began laying up ‘ stores of Wine, 
Bread, Tea, Sugar, Tongues, Hams and other necessarys for Gentle- 
men Voyagers & expect to have a very pleasant trip of it. It is true 
the weather is rather too Hot, but our Boat is to have a Double 
Canvas over it so that we shall be in a kind of Room all the way, 
& we carry Bed & Sheeting & other Apparel. Poor Brunias [one 
of the draughtsmen] who never was without the Walls of Rome 
till he came with me & never saw the Sea till he saw Venice, is Sick 
at the very thoughts of the Voyage & is Laying up store of Venice 
Treacle to stop his Spewing.’ 

He set sail on the 11th July and reached Spalato on the 22nd ‘ in 
good health as were also my fellow travellers. Since that time till 
this day [6th August] ’, he told his brother James, ‘1 have been em- 
ployed in Considering the Antiquitys of this Place, which I hope 
will prove a work very acceptable to the Publick as it is different 
from all other things yet published. I have mett with many Stop- 
pages in my operations, how ? by means of a wrong headed Gover- 
nour. But General Grame took my part with great warmth & I 
hope now all difficultys are removed & that in 8, 10 days or at most 
a fortnight I shall be ready to depart for Venice with all my Operations 
in my pocket. ... The people are vastly polite, everything vastly 
Cheap, a Most wholesome Air & glorious Situation. Beef sells at 
one halfpenny per pound weight, fowls at 24 each & a Hare at 3 pence. 
And indeed all [eata]bles are cheap in proportion so that for sof, per 
annum 10 people may live like princes. It will cost me nevertheless 
Some Cash as I have had to hyre furniture from the jews to furnish 
my house, which was nothing but bare walls, As there are no Inns, 
nor furnished Lodgings to lett here, for Love nor Money. We 
have a Company of Comedians from Venice & have a play every 
evening. They are a strolling party & though not exquisite in their 
kind, yet it is a great amusement in the evenings. I have a box at 
My Command Every Night, which I use as my own. I dine with the 
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Genl. almost every day. ... We hear their are a Sett of Singers 
coming Soon with Dancers to Spalatro so we shall have an opera 
likewise. Again Adieu. The Ladys here are generally very hand- 
some with fine complexion & dress well, but it is difficult to see them 
not being the time of the Carnaval.’ 

After returning from Spalato, Robert seems to have spent almost 
two months inspecting Venice and the nearby towns, but on the 
12th October he told his London agents that he was preparing to 
depart ‘ as my creditors come so hard upon me’ and by the 17th Nov- 
ember he had arrived in Augsburg ‘ with my two Young mirmidons 
& Donald the King of Sleep’. Clérisseau had bade them all farewell 
at Vicenza and then returned to Venice to superintend the engraving 
of the drawings made at Spalato. 

The remaining stages of the journey home were uneventful and 
it was with relief that Robert at last set foot again on English soil. 
He landed at Harwich during the first week of January 1758 and * was 
very lucky at the Custom house, where the Collector who is a Vir- 
tuoso & loves drawings, by seeing mine, let me pass every thing free 
which otherwise Must have Cost me at Least {10 or {12 Sterg’. 
On the 17th January he wrote to his mother from London asking 
when she and his sisters were coming to see him and hear the account 
of all his adventures during the last four years. ‘1 wish to hear when 
I may expect to salute some of your Gabbs in London town’, he 


wrote, ending, ‘I ever am my Dearest Mother’s British Boy and 
shall remain so while R.A.’ 
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NOTES 


1. Joseph Wilton, R.A. (1722-1803). Studied at the Academy in Paris 
(1744-7), travelled to Rome with L. F. Roubiliac (1747), settled in Florence 
(1751-$) working as a copyist from the antique. Returned to England with 
William Chambers, Cipriani and Capitsoldi. He rapidly achieved fame in 
London and was appointed * Sculptor to His Majesty” in 1764. 

2. Ignazio Enrico Hugford (1703-78), born of English parents in Pisa. A 
second-rate painter, whose altar-pieces adorn many Florentine churches, but a 
connoisseur of great importance. He edited the sixth edition of Vasari and 
was among the first to collect early Italian paintings. Several of the works in his 
collection now hang in the Uffizi. He was also an accomplished faker and 
painted the Madonna at Impruneta, which is still venerated by the faithful as a 
work of St. Luke. His brother Ferdinando Enrico Hugford (1696-1771) was 
Abbot at Vallombrosa and invented the art of scagliola painting. 

3. Sir William Chambers (1723-96), the greatest official architect of the late 
eighteenth century in England, and Robert Adam’s most formidable rival. 
He went to Paris in 1749 and appears to have studied for about a year under 
J. F. Blondel. The next five years he spent in Italy, mostly in Rome, and 
returned to England in 1755. In 1761 he was appointed one of the two ‘ Archi- 
tects of the Works’, the other being Robert Adam. 

4. Robert Adam was clearly being put through the eclectic training devised 
by the Caracci at their Academy at Bologna and subsequently developed into 
the rigid doctrine and curriculum of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture in 
Paris. Lebrun’s famous treatise Méthode pour apprendre a dessiner les passions, in 
which he gives the student exact instructions how to represent any particular 
state of emotion, was the culmination of this approach to art as a learned and 
intellectual exercise, to be carried out according to the laws of reason. 

5. Laurent Pécheux (1729-1821), the genre, history and portrait painter, 
lived in Italy (1752-96) and studied under Raphael Mengs from whom he 
imbibed the doctrines of Neo-classicism. He is now remembered chiefly for 
his portraits which are in the elegant manner of Pompeo Batoni, in whose 
studio he is also believed to have worked for some time. 
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The Desperate 
ART 


John Rosenberg 


This is an important piece of writing in an entirely 
individual prose style, by a talented newcomer. By 
his originality of expression and viewpoint Mr. 
Rosenberg invests his story with outstanding fresh- 
ness and beauty. 12s. 6d. net 
With 9 full-page drawings by FELIX KELLY 


Marcel and Elise 


The Chronicle of a Marriage 


Marcel Jouhandeau 
Translated by Martin Turnell 


Jouhandeau’s marriage to Elise in 1929 has provided him with 
material for the series of books in which their relationship has 
been reflected with merciless frankness. This “ chronicle” 
contains the essence of the whole series in one volume ; it is 
a selection in the form of a continuous narrative, arranged in 
chronological order and approved by the author. Writing to 
Jouhandeau, André Gide had this to say :—“I follow you into 
terrible depths, you carry me along into regions which I believed 
inaccessible. I do not think that I have ever read anything 
more audacious, more cynically pure, more impudently revela- 
tory.’ 12s. 6d. net 
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Men of Letters 


BY NOEL BLAKISTON 


HE library was empty save for an elderly member dozing 
in an armchair. The door opened and a rather less elderly 
figure walked into the room ; in fact, as they go in clubs, 
not elderly at all, a mere fifty-five or so. When the latter 

passed the armchair, the dozing member opened one sleepy eye. 

Having noticed that it was only Alan, the eye shut again. Though 

the club was a literary one, the library was never much used. Most 

members came to the place to get away from books. They came to 
talk and to listen and to drink. In so far as it was used at all, the 
library, a silence room, was generally used for sleep. 

“Only Alan ’—such was the normal phrase by which people would 
register in their minds the approach, the presence, of Alan Simmonds. 
There was nothing in the least hostile about the words. Quite the 
reverse. Alan was probably the most popular man in the club. For 
he was not only exceedingly amiable but a person from whom nobody 
had anything to fear. He was a failure. A first in Greats had got 
him nowhere, for he had not an ounce of creative ability. To those 
moving up or down a ladder of literary success, or obstinately stuck 
on some middle rung, it was often agreeable, instead of watching the 
movements of other figures on other ladders, to contemplate one that 
had never left the ground. Alan’s company, therefore, was generally 
welcome. Moreover, he was such a pleasant fellow. For, unlike 
some failures, he was not in the least sour. There had, it is true, been 
some bad years. Then he had had the character to look facts squarely 
in the face. Why pretend to talents with which he had not been 
endowed? Climb down. Capitulate. Fail. Be plain Alan. Be 
just pleasant. 

So he had given up the struggle in good time. Preferring still, 
however, rather to be a doorkeeper in the house of his God than to 
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dwell in the tents of ungodliness, he had made his living doing menial 
jobs in the purlieus of literature. In this club he picked up ten guineas 
a year by acting as librarian. He used to write cards for the index and 
paste bookplates into new books and put labels on their backs. At the 
end of the library he had a desk to himself, and there he now sat and 
took a sheet of foolscap paper out of a top drawer. 

He had rather a difficult job before him—Dick Rawson. Who’s 
Who was open in front of him and he skimmed through the entry 
again. Richard Rawson, author, it said, had been born in 1898. 
He had been to a public school and a university and had served as 
a gunner in the first World War. He had written some dozen books, 
the titles of which were given. He was a member of this club and 
of the Savile. He had married first Diana Greaves in 1924 (who 
obtained a divorce in 1931) and secondly Natalie Semnovich in 1934. 
Such were the bare bones which Alan had to clothe with flesh. It 
was a curious job, this, of writing obituary notices of people who 
were still alive, particularly when they were people he knew. In 
its performance he might find himself called upon to be any one 
of a variety of characters, from Pericles of the Funeral Oration to 
the gravedigger or the common hangman. For he spoke out. It 
was for the truthfulness, always of course within the bounds of good 
manners, with which, in a neat sentence or two, he could sum up 
a man’s life work, that he had got, and kept, the job. And now before 
him lay the living corpse of his oldest friend, for the successful inter- 
ment of which the paper would pay him the usual three guineas. 

Well now, Dick, the truth! The library door opened and Emmitt, 
the publisher, came in, a young man with him. They stood by the 
door and looked at the room, Emmitt whispering. Evidently the 
young man was being shown round the place. Catching Alan’s eye, 
the publisher advanced with his companion. “ Alan,” he whispered, 
“ | want to introduce you to Stanley Hill, the author of ——’—“ You 
don’t need to tell me,” said Alan. “ We are all talking about it. I 
am very pleased to meet you and I heartily congratulate you on the 
book.” 

A blunt hand gripped his powerfully. A miner’s son, Stanley Hill 
had been hailed by more than one reviewer as a new D. H. Lawrence. 
His appearance seemed to substantiate the character. The eyes, in- 
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Noel Blakiston 
tensely alive, had a defensive, if not a defiant look. The ill-fitting 


Sunday suit was but one indication of a man who was far from having 
come to terms with the whole of life. Stanley Hill’s presence was 
uncomfortable. Emmitt was obviously exceedingly proud of his 
man of genius. 

“I’m just showing him round this place,” he said. “ Perhaps we'll 
be able to persuade him to become a member, at least a country 
member.” 

“| hope so indeed,” said Alan. 

“T tell him that this club is a sure path to literary success. You 
can make all sorts of contacts with people who count. Well, Alan, 
I see you're working, we won't disturb you. Perhaps you'll have 
a drink with us after dinner ? Good. Come on now,” he whispered 
to his companion, “ let’s go and have a glass of sherry.” 

They moved away, Emmitt pointing at the bookshelves— 
“ Biography here, you see, History there, Fiction there, Works of 
Reference there Looking suspiciously at the books, Stanley 
Hill followed him to the door. 

For a moment or two Alan allowed his mind to wander, then, 
with an effort, he faced Dick Rawson. This was not going to be 
an easy or a pleasant notice to write. From Who's Who he copied out 
the preliminary biographical details. Then he came to the books. 
Moping Ow! was third in date, after two volumes of what might be 
called juvenilia. And afterwards? Mighty little. The reputation 
would hardly have been less if he had remained a one-book man. 
How far the later novels were from fulfilling that early promise ! 
And in recent years the source itself seemed to have been drying up. 
The last four titles consisted of a travelogue, the history of a firm of 
wine merchants, and two anthologies. Dick Rawson, it was as clear 
as daylight, had shot his bolt. 

For some minutes Alan tapped his teeth with the end of his pen- 
holder. Then he wrote: ‘ Rawson’s reputation will rest almost 
entirely on Moping Owl. A remarkable novel for a man of twenty- 
nine, it was the book of a generation. There must indeed have been 
few of his reading contemporaries who did not find therein a brilliant 
statement of their problems, of what we should perhaps now call their 
predicament. Yet, for all the maturity of its irony and humour and 
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compassion, the book remained essentially a young man’s book. It 


was a half-way house rather than a destination and its successors were 
eagerly awaited. It has to be admitted that Rawson’s later work did 
not fulfil his early promise.’ 

Alan tapped his teeth. Just that? He thought a few moments. 
Yes, just that. The dead can take it ; and the writer of the obituary 
notice, in Alan’s view, is not present, as one might be at a funeral, in 
order to give pleasure to the relations. His words are directed at the 
ears of the dead man and they, if they can hear anything, can hear 
everything. Or so it seemed to Alan. The departed, he felt, are 
still able to be warmed by a kindly intention but are no longer capable 
of enjoying flattery. 

Then, the private life. That too had been a downhill story. Of 
course, if he were really to start telling the truth, he would say that 
Dick Rawson had never been much good since he parted from the 
most beautiful woman in the world. How on earth could he have 
ever been such a fool? Poor, poor fellow ! 

And still the most beautiful! He had run into her in the street 
yesterday. It had given him quite a turn. He had felt at once that 
he might lose his head all over again, just as before. They had stood 
talking about Dick for five minutes and then she had asked him to go 
round and see her this evening in her flat. In fact, in about two hours 
from now he would be with her . . . 

Alan looked at his paper and entered thereon the matrimonial 
details as they appeared in Who's Who. Then he read through the 
piece. It was certainly not very pretty, but there it was. Anyhow 
it was not final. It was only a draft for the newspaper's files. There 
were still twenty years in which Dick might do things that would 
demand a drastic re-writing. Putting his papers in the drawer of his 
desk, the librarian’s desk, and locking the same, Alan went downstairs 
where he would probably have a glimpse of his victim. 

The bar, and the smoking-room that led off it, were crowded. 
The party was in full swing. On all sides were animated faces, some 
of them of great eminence, laughing, recounting, persuading, arguing, 
holding forth or about to chip in. Between those leaning against the 
bar, in the standing groups, among the twos and threes sitting at 
tables, imperishable things were being said. Voices that were known 
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in a million homes swelled the happy din as glasses were raised to lips. 
Over there by the wall a bearded traveller was in earnest colloquy 
with a B.B.C. official. Waiters moved about the room with trays 
of drinks. It was a boast of the club that, even in these days of hard- 
ship, it had not sunk to waitresses. 

Alan surveyed the room a moment from the door, then walked 
across towards the bar, greeting and being greeted to left and right. 
He loved the place. It was home to him, the centre of the world. 
“ Hullo, Roger!” “ Hullo, Alan! Get yourself a drink and come 
and join us.” Alan moved onwards. Then he spotted Dick Rawson, 
sitting in a corner with Pendridge, and stopped a moment to con- 
template him through the smoke. Yes—the bottle, of course, there 
had been that too—yes—yes—it was sad, for he was perhaps fonder 
of Dick than of any man he knew, but there it was—stet—what he had 
written, he had written. Pendridge too might be said to have shot 
his bolt. 

As Alan was ordering his drink at the bar, a gong sounded above 
the voices. Certain of the oldest members at once began to move 
towards the dining-room, to make sure of their usual positions at the 
end of the long table. Others soon followed them and the smoking- 
room gradually discharged its occupants until, for about ten minutes, 
before the returning stream began, it was quite empty of members. 
In this interval two waiters moved about, clearing ashtrays and setting 
chairs and tables straight. 

“T can’t stick that Pendridge !” 

“ Thinks a lot of himself, doesn’t he ?” 

“* Not like Alan Simmonds. I like ’im.” 

“So do lL. Speaks kind of nice, doesn’t he ?” 

“Ts a cissy?” 

“No! At least, you can never be sure, can you?” 

“No, not these days, you can’t!” 

Meanwhile, in the dining-room there was a roar and a clatter. The 
long central table was filled, as were most of the side tables, which 
were occupied by members with guests or those few misanthropic 
individuals who wished to dine alone. There, at a table for two, was 
Emmitt pointing out to his guest the celebrities at the long table. 
Alan was seated at the latter. 
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“I love club life,” said Alan’s neighbour. “It’s wonderful not 


having to like the person you're sitting next to.” 

“ Quite,” Alan agreed. “ Absolutely.” 

“It’s so different from life in the home. What I mean is, the 
other day we had an American couple staying with us and my wife 
thought we ought to give a dinner party for these people, and there 
we were scratching our heads trying to remember whom we liked. 
It’s an infernal bore.” 

“ Quite.” 

“TI mean, I find one doesn’t care for one’s friends all that. And 
then they will stay on and on. They don’t want to, of course, but 
they think it’s not polite to leave before half-past eleven. Just two 
hours too long !”” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“ Whereas here you just get up and go when the other chap is in 
the middle of a sentence and there’s no offence. And there’s none of 
that awful repayment of hospitality business that poisons social life. 
If I ask you to come and see me today you'll have to ask me to go 
and see you tomorrow. Those terrible guest-host complications !” 

“ Absolutely. Have a glass of port with me?” 

“Thanks. I'd love to.” 

Cigars were being lit. Flushed faces beamed expansively. Each 
man knew himself a wit. The atmosphere was extremely cosy, one 
in which it was not hard for the second to believe themselves first rate, 
the third second. Emmitt on his way out tapped Alan on the shoulder. 

“Don’t forget you're joining us. Do you think you could get 
Dick Rawson to come too? Stanley ought to meet him. He's a 
Moping Owl fan.” 

“Tl try.” 

In ones and twos people were getting up and going to the desk 
to pay their bills. They then went out into the hall, some bound for 
the billiard-table, some for the smoking-room and some, upstairs, 
for the cardroom. Alan stood by the desk next to Dick, fingering 
money. 

“Emmitt wants you to meet a young man of genius. Will you 
come and sit with us?” 

“Why me?” 
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“Well, as a matter of fact, it’s the young man who wants to meet 
you. He’s a fan of your writings.” 

Dick gave Alan a dark look. 

All right.” 

Presently the four of them were seated in deep leather chairs around 
a table on which were four glasses of brandy. 

“ So you live in the country ?”” Dick was saying. 

Stanley nodded. 

“Stay there. Yes, stay there. May | know how you make a 
living 

“ Schoolmaster.” 

“ Excellent ! A schoolmaster in the country! Shakespeare him- 
self! Excellent! Stay there! Don’t change.” 

Emmitt gave Stanley an explanatory smile as though to say, This one 
of our great men is a bit of a wag. 

“ But Shakespeare didn’t stay there,” Emmitt said. 

“So much the worse for his work.” 

“T hadn’t noticed it had suffered.” 

“ Full of dead wood! Full of dead wood! Read Plutarch, Hall 
and Holinshed and you'll see how much.” 

Emmitt laughed loud, entranced by the culture, the wit. 

“ May an old buffer give a word of advice to a promising young 
writer ?”’ Dick went on. “I’m only of course talking to the imagin- 
ative writer. Avoid literary circles. Take a look at them now and 
again, if you like, then go whizzing back where you belong. Have 
a job which has nothing to do with literature. Literary people have 
two ways, at least two ways, of getting you down. One is to eat 
into your self-confidence by exposing it too much to the acid air 
of criticism. You hear X and Y over at the bar there, handling the 
latest book of poor A or B. Then you go home and read what you 
have written that morning and tear it up. You try again, next day, 
and, in your anxiety to do better, do worse. And each day you do 
rather less. And at length they get you in their other way. You 
find their company is perfectly delightful. It is far more fun to be 
with them, and talking, than to be alone and writing. And you come 
to see that it is for them that the whole literary game is being put on. 
A and B, the makers of the books, are the ball-boys or the men who 
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put up the skittles. It is the literary people, it is you, who are playing 
the game. You have become X or Y.” 

He sipped his brandy. 

“It’s much pleasanter in every way to be X or Y. For one thing, 
you get brandy and cigars, the legitimate companions of the talker, 
who doesn’t have to bother about waking up with a clear head in the 
morning. Am I being a bore?” 

“You're doing splendidly,” said Alan, who was, indeed, agreeably 
surprised at the way Dick was talking. The young man’s bright eyes 
also showed no sign of boredom. The smile, however, had left 
Emmitt’s face. 

“T repeat,” Dick went on, “ that I’m only referring to those who 
have an angel to wrestle with, not to the hewers of criticism, biography, 
and travel—those who start, and go on, with their feet always firmly 
on the ground. I'm only talking about the senior service, those of 
us who commit ourselves to the waves. Well, then—the angel. 
You give up wrestling a bit and take to reviewing and giving well 
paid talks about English cheeses or smoke abatement. You say to 
yourself, this does me no harm, one can perform at different levels. 
Which is like making love at different levels. You presently find one 
level becomes much the same as another, and pretty low.” 

“ Good, Dick, good.” Alan was looking at his friend with interest. 
Emmitt was restive. His eyes were wandering. Dick Rawson took 
another sip. 

“Then what I say is, don’t be afraid of being local if you want to 
be universal. Wait for them to flock round you instead of you 
flocking round them. I liked your book very much. I particularly 
liked what that asinine reviewer called ‘the provincial taint.’ In 
Shakespeare’s beginning is our end. Except in small doses, avoid 
this clubh——” 


“ Hullo, Pendridge,” said Emmitt, “I want you to meet Stanley 
Hill. Bring that chair.” 


The young man turned, reluctantly it seemed, away from Dick 
Rawson towards the newcomer. 

“I've never heard you talk in this vein before,” Alan said to Dick. 
“It was rather inspiring.” 

He looked at the clock. In five minutes he would be going. 
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“Did you mean anything special when you said * our end’ just 
now ?” 

“| did, as a matter of fact. I had hoped to get away without speak- 
ing to you, but I see I shan’t.” 

“ Get away?” 

“Yes, this is my last night in the old home.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“I’m off tomorrow morning. Seat booked.” 

“ Where to?” 

“I’m not telling anybody, particularly not you.” 

“Tsee. I'll take that asa compliment. Are you going for long ?” 

“Yes. Perhaps for always.” 

“Dick, what on earth has come over you? I am absolutely 
astonished.” 

There was a silence. 

“Any address?” said Alan. 

“No. Letters to this club will be forwarded to my bank which 
will forward them.” 

“Ah. I say, Dick, what’s all this about? Won’t you open up?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then Dick Rawson raised his eyes 
to Alan’s, determined, exasperated eyes. 

“Very well. I'm just making an effort to pull myself together, 
that’s all. You see, contrary to your opinion, your probable opinion, 
I think there is still hope for me.” 

“ Yes—I mean——” 

“If I get right away.” 

“What is it you particularly want to get away from?” 

“Well, what I've just been saying—all this ””—he waved his hand 
around—* and—and you, particularly you. I cannot bear con- 
tinually to see someone who knows me as well as you do.” 

“Perhaps,” said Alan slowly, “ perhaps again not absolutely an 
insult. Dick, I can’t at once take all this in, but my first reaction is 
that it’s rather wonderful.” 

“You didn’t know I had it in me, did you? Perhaps I haven’t.” 
He looked sombrely at the other. “ As we're talking, Alan, I must 
say a thing. I wish to God Diana was coming with me!” 

“Diana! But 
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“It’s all 1 want.” 
“T hadn’t the least idea you ever saw each other nowadays.” 
“We don’t. She'd look the other way, anyhow.” 

“I mean, I didn’t know you ever gave her a thought.” 

“ Well, I do, most of the time. Though you might not guess it, 
she’s always been the only person for me. With her—ah, that would 
be a new start! I suppose you never see her?” 

“No,” said Alan, fumbling with a match in his agitation. 

“How she must loathe and despise me,” the other went on, “ if 
she ever thinks about me at all !” 

Shall I, shan’t I? thought Alan. And he decided not to tell Dick 
that, after her divorce, he himself had made a proposal of marriage 
to Diana. Who was the person who proposed to Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, when she was a widow, and what was it she said ? 
Whatever the words were, Diana’s to Alan were something in that 
style. It was a snub from which he had been smarting for twenty 
years. 

For a few moments the two men looked thoughtfully into their 
brandy glasses. Then Alan spoke. 

“It was not true just now when I said I never saw her. Having 
not set eyes on her all this time, | happened to meet her in the street 
only yesterday. She lives just round the corner from here, at 10 Davies 
Court Mews. As a matter of fact, I had half arranged to go round 
and see her this evening, now. My suggestion is that you go instead 
of me.” 

After looking at the other for a moment, wide-eyed, Dick carefully 
set down his glass on the table. Then he sat back, panting. 

“ Alan,” he said, “ you have taken my breath away. What? Me 
go round and get a slap in the face?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. I got the impression from five minutes’ 
conversation with her that a visit from you would be the thing she 
would most like in the world.” 

“Good God! What did she say?” 

“Much what you've just been saying to me about her.” 

“Did she indeed?” He sat holding the arms of the chair. 

“ How does she look ?”” he said presently. 

“Just the same. Wonderful Dick, if I may say so.” 
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“You may, you may.” 

“If you're going, I think you ought to go now.” 

Dick lifted his glass, but put it down without drinking and stood up. 

“ Aren't you finishing your brandy?” said Alan. 

“No,” said Dick. “ Another resolution. Bless me if this isn’t 
being a vita nuova with a vengeance !” 

They walked together out of the room. 

“ Good luck !”” said Alan in the hall and went up to the library 
where he sat at his desk retouching the piece of writing he had done 
before dinner. When he came down again to the hall he was aware 
that something was wrong. People were standing about in twos and 
threes and talking in hushed voices. 

“What's happened?” said Alan. 

“ Dick Rawson, knocked down by a car, just a few minutes ago. 
He stepped off the pavement there without looking. They've taken 
him into the billiard-room. Apparently he’s pretty bad.” 

Alan went across the hall and looked in through the open door of 
the billiard-room. Three or four people were in there, standing by 
Dick Rawson, who was lying on a long seat by the wall. One of 
the members, a doctor, who had been stooping over him, raised him- 
self and turned to the others. He spoke slowly. 

“I’m sorry to say, it’s killed him. Poor fellow !” 

Alan glanced at the dead face, then turned and went through to 
the bar. 

“A large whisky, please.” 

He took his drink to a seat, had a gulp and shut his eyes. When he 
opened them, he was aware of somebody standing over him. It was 
Stanley Hill. 

“T’m sorry,” said Stanley. “I’m sorry about him. I took to 
him. I daresay 1 owe that man a good deal. I’m truly sorry. Glad 
to have met you. I must be off now. Goodnight.” 

“ Goodnight.” 

Alan glanced at the clock. Five minutes to ten. Not too late. 
Better finish the job. He put down his empty glass, then went up 
into the library, took out his papers from the drawer and sat over 
them for a few minutes. Then he took what he had written down 
across the hall, where now amongst others there were a policeman 
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and some ambulance men, and went into one of the telephone boxes 
in the passage beyond. He dialled. It occurred to him that this was 
probably the first night for many years that Dick Rawson had left 
the club more or less sober. 

“ Hullo, Mr. Cummings, please. Is that you, Cummings? This 
is Simmonds. I've got a little bit of a scoop you might care to have 
for tomorrow morning’s paper. Richard Rawson has just been 
killed, run down by a car—yes, just outside this club. I thought 
you'd perhaps like his obituary. As a matter of fact I was writing it 
only this afternoon. All right—are you ready ?”’ 

And then he began to read. 

“* Rawson’s reputation,” he said, after reading for a minute or 
two, “* rests mainly on Moping Owl. A remarkable novel for a man 
of twenty-nine, it was the book of a generation. There must indeed 
have been few of his reading contemporaries, who did not find therein 
a brilliant statement of their problems, of what we should perhaps 
now call their predicament. Nor, for all its contemporaneity, can it 
be said to have dated. Its irony, humour and broad human com- 
passion are as fresh after a quarter of a century as they ever were. 
None of Rawson’s subsequent novels attained the significance of 
Moping Owl and there were some who thought that he had spent 
himself. Those who knew him well, however, were far from despair- 
ing of his genius, and it may well be that his early death has deprived 
our literature of other masterpieces.’ ”’ 

“* ___ other masterpieces.’ Simmonds,” said Cummings, “ you 
surprise me. I must observe that you surprise me.” 

“I'm right.” 

“O.K. Ihardly knew him at all. It’s just what one heard. I had 
always supposed he was finished. Yes?” 

“* He will also be remembered with gratitude for the advice and 
encouragement he so generously gave to young authors.’ ”’ 

“* to young authors.’ Yes. Is that the end?” 

“Yes, except for his marriage. “He married Diana Greaves 
There were no children of the marriage.’ 

“Is that all?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But, I say, weren’t there divorces and things?” 
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“ No.” 

“T could have sworn—wasn’t there a Russian or something ?” 

“You must be thinking of someone else.” 

“O.K. But I could have sworn. Anyhow, this is entirely your 
column, Simmonds. Of course, I didn’t really know him at all. 
Well, thanks for the scoop. Jolly good! Goodnight.” 

Alan put down the receiver. Now for Diana. She would be 
waiting for him, and she was going to get him, only him, only Alan. 
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Norman Douglas 


BY ROBIN DOUGLAS 
<< 


ince the death of Norman Douglas in February 1952, there 
has been a considerable literary outpouring about him, and 
not necessarily by those who knew him well. There has 
been a minor stampede to rush into print with reminiscences 
that are chiefly one-sided, or that show but one or two facets of the 
man’s life and thinking. The really definitive biographical work on 
Norman Douglas has not yet been written, probably it would need 
to be a symposium prepared by those who were really close to him. 

My reason for writing this article is certainly not to remedy the 
omission of any definitive work, nor even with the thought that this 
would be a worthy part of any collective tribute to Norman Douglas. 
My purpose is far more modest. It would have to be. I do not 
attempt to analyse his writings or his personality. For, although 
I knew him all my life, there were many long gaps of time in which 
I did not see him at all. Furthermore, I never made the most of my 
opportunities to pry, peer and generally investigate the private life 
of this man. It never occurred to me to dig into personal matters 
—although there are few people who had better chances to do so 
over so long a span of time. For this many people regard me with 
astonishment, especially when they ask my opinion on any personal 
idiosyncrasy of his. 

There are certain relationships which preclude inquisitiveness ; that 
between father and son is one such relationship. Norman Douglas 
wa. my father and I his younger son. I could never have had any 
reason for regarding my father as an entomological specimen : he 
was no beetle to be classified under any of the usual categories. He 
stood apart from them all: yet his apartness never seemed out of the 
ordinary to me—even as a small boy. 

He was a writer also—that much I knew—and at an carly age I 
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read his books. One of his many qualities of understanding the 
young mind was that any book at all that I wanted io read, would be 
sent to me, provided, of course, that it was not classifiable as * trash.’ 
Thus, I was the possessor on the day of publication of such books as 
Old Calabria, Fountains in the Sand and South Wind. Where are 
those unique copies now? Small boys are noticeably careless with 
such things, although I think I know their whereabouts for they 
were kept with other boyhood possessions in a place where the tempo 
of living has not quickened perceptibly in the last thirty-five years. 

In those boyhood days I met people who were interesting from 
many points of view ; though they were hardly interesting to me 
at that age. Had I been twenty years old or more when I met people 
such as Muriel Draper, Rafael Sabatini, Austin Harrison, John Mavro- 
govdato and others I would have paid more heed to these illustrious 
people. Joseph Conrad was a different matter ; I spent many years 
in his happy household, almost a member of the family. 

My father’s knack of getting on with all manner of people was the 
means by which Conrad was induced to help in the task of bringing 
me up, during the years when my father was travelling in far-away 
places. This was a most useful knack of my father’s ; for a growing 
boy is not something you put into a room and forget. 

The exigencies of my father’s domestic affairs, his diplomatic 
career, his wanderings and travels, followed by his studious writings 
that were the outcome of such travel, all tended to set up a barrier 
of circumstances against the development of any normal home life. 
I doubt if he himself felt any desire for this. 

From what I know of him, Norman Douglas was not constituted 
of those particles that add up to the entity known as a family man. 
He had always seemed to be completely independent of others, utterly 
self-reliant and self-sufficient. If he was in the company of other 
people it would be because he chose to be with them, for he did not 
have the instinct of universal gregariousness. I can well imagine 
that the ties of matrimony and legal paternity would have irked him 
enormously if he had permitted himself to wear the ball and chain, 
which he did not. 

I remember little of my early days and what I do recall is both 
unreliable and unimportant. There were the mountains of Austria 
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—the blue of the Mediterranean at Capri—and always sunshine. 
Then the time came when I went on an interminable train journey 
with my father that ended, late one gloomy, fog-ridden day, in a vast 
and dirty city. This was London, my introduction to it was at the 
age of four when I spoke a three-way mixture of German, Italian and 
English. My father dumped me at the Norland Nurseries and went 
off who knows where. 

My father’s years of travel continued during the terms I spent at 
an English preparatory school and I passed my holidays in the home 
of Joseph Conrad. When he came back, he had to consolidate his 
travel gains, from a literary point of view. He had to make some 
money. He had to give up being a nomad and he had to face facts. 
I was one of them. A ‘fact’ whose existence cost money. 

Those years of my childhood were divided between school terms 
and holidays, between mental suffering soon forgotten and mental 
happiness long remembered ; years punctuated by postcards from 
that semi-fabulous, wholly-nebulous person, Norman Douglas. 

At the age of ten years great importance attached to the arrange- 
ment of affairs strictly according to routine. Yet it was at that age 
that I learned that exact routine is not always practicable : the rules 
by which I was governed did not always extend to my elders for they 
did not invariably do what was expected of them. This fact was 
made patent to me one day in December before the Great War. I 
was arriving in London from school and as usual I was going to 
stay with my father for a day or two before going to Yorkshire 
for the Christmas holidays. The train was late and it was unheated, 
which was a considerable hardship on a damp and raw day. How- 
ever, | was young and excited, for in addition to the pleasure of 
being released from the thraldom of Latin declensions there was the 
rare prospect of meeting my father. I saw him seldom and only for 
short periods between his travels. 

The train was aggravatingly slow and my feet were numbed by 
the cold, but it did not matter. School with its dietetic horrors 
was over and done with for five weeks. My father, recently returned 
from Italy, had sustained my faltering courage through three months 
of school by keeping in touch with me. This consisted of sending 
me a series of luridly coloured postcards of churches and mosques, 
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on the back of which he wrote excellent pieces of advice such as 
Brush your teeth!’ and ‘ Use a nailbrush—never a nailfile!’ I 
had followed his advice conscientiously throughout the term and 
now was due to receive his commendation in person. 

I stepped out onto the gloomy, fog-enwrapped platform of the 
railway station. There was an atmosphere of stale fish, engine oil, 
horses and newsprint. But there was no sign of my father. Anxi- 
ously I glanced up and down the long, wood-planked platform in 
search of him. I began to worry, which at my age meant a hard 
fight with tears. What had happened? It was half-past five and 
all was dark outside. The passengers had all hurried away as soon 
as they had been greeted by their friends. Only I, aged ten, was 
unmet and alone. Where was he? What should I do? A large 
policeman appeared and stopped before me. 

“Is your name Douglas?” he enquired portentously, but he 
smiled as he said it. He produced a slip of paper from his helmet. 

“Your dad got tired of waiting for the train so he asked me to 
give you this.” 

It was a slip of paper on which was a message in the * brush- 
your-teeth ’ handwriting I knew so well. ‘Gone to English Review 
office, Tavistock Street. Come on there as soon as you arrive.’ 

St. Pancras Station is in a district far from delightful or desirable. 
The streets around were, at that time, dirty, ill-lit and awesome. 
Nevertheless, having received my instructions to go to The English 
Review offices, I ventured forth from the gloomy station into yet more 
gloomy thoroughfares. Apprehension of I knew not what made me 
walk quickly ; yet, despite my anxiety and hurry, I was compelled 
to stop no less than a dozen times in my progress along those poorly 
favoured streets to ask my way. Although the fog was not a pea- 
soup one, it was thick enough to conceal from my view the grime- 
smeared name-plates of the streets high up on the walls. The 
directions given me were grudging, terse, vague and misleading. 

It had been just past six o’clock when I left St. Pancras Station 
and because of my ignorance and the name-concealing fog it was more 
than an hour and a half before I came to the district characterised 
by the smell of decaying fruit and vegetables—Covent Garden. 
Now I knew my whereabouts, Tavistock Street was near and I had 
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come to the end of my frightening walk. In the daytime Tavistock 
Street is a tangle of barrows, carts and bricks piled high with fruit 
and vegetables, while through this maze of traffic step nimbly and 
deftly those agile cockney porters, with eight or ten half-bushel 
baskets balanced one on top of the other on their heads. At night 
the noise and bustle are gone, but the smell remains. 

Of course by this time The English Review offices had closed, a 
possibility that had not occurred to me. However, there was a note 
addressed to me pinned to the door of that eminent journal. Taking 
the piece of paper to the light of a nearby street-lamp, I read : ‘ Gone 
to Gennaro’s for dinner. Follow.’ 

The English Review offices in Tavistock Street were barely half a 
mile from Gennaro’s Restaurant in Old Compton Street, but I did 
not know that, and the directions I received from people resulted 
in my arriving at that gay place some time after nine o'clock. The 
enormously rotund Gennaro placed vast hands on my shoulders in 
welcome. 

“Ah! Your pappa! ’E is gone home ten minutes ago! See ! 
"E leave this note for you !” 

He had indeed left a note for me: ‘Gone home. What's the 
matter with you?’ 

I took a bus, Number 19, to the Chelsea end of the Albert Bridge 
and dragged my weary way on foot over the bridge for the remaining 
third of a mile. It was perfectly true, my father had gone home. 
He opened the door of 63 Albany Mansions when I rang the bell. 

“Ah! There you are! What on earth happened to you ?”” was 
his greeting. ‘‘ The train was ridiculously late, | suppose. And I'll 
be bound it wasn’t heated, either—damned English trains! Are you 
hungry ?” 

Was I hungry—after walking around from six o'clock until ten ! 
I devoured canned sardines, new bread, butter, goat’s milk cheese, 
and two large cups of very strong and fragrant tea sweetened with 
condensed milk, a most undietetic supper for a growing boy. | 
admitted that the train was unheated and during my self-served meal 
was treated to an explosive diatribe on the inhumanity of English 
people in general and railway officials in particular. He never asked 
me how I managed to find my way around London on that point- 
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to-point chase, from one note to another, nor did I volunteer to tell 
him. We let it go at that. 

The triple-windowed living-room of my father’s flat faced the 
greenery of Battersea Park and this view was one of the chief reasons 
for his renting a flat in a somewhat down-at-heel neighbourhood. 
Another reason was its cheapness. The rent was so low that he 
could afford to lock the door with a clear conscience, knowing that 
he was not being extravagant when he went abroad on one of his 
long trips. It worked out far more cheaply than moving things 
into store and moving them out again. There was no central heating 
or constant hot-water supply ; nor were there doormen, or liftmen, 
for there was no lift. The place was well-built and comfortable 
and the living-room with its foreign appearance particularly inviting. 
The furnishings were a précis of his wanderings. The room gave 
an immediate impression of faraway places and was cluttered up with 
little statues and bronzes he had excavated. There were fragments 
of marble and Roman tiles, amphorae and smaller vases, daggers, 
curios of all kinds, and rows of book shelves, reaching from floor to 
ceiling and occupying at least two-thirds of the available wall space. 
There were hangings of Indian silk and brocade wherever it was 
possible to place such splashes of colour. An outsize specimen in 
desks, a comfortable writing chair, two or three easy chairs, a table 
or two, and the anthracite stove that heated the room with amazing 
efficiency, practically completed the inventory. 

Whenever I had to leave my father, either for school or to go to 
the country for my holidays, the parting was as casual as the meeting. 
He took me to the train in ample time, secured me a corner seat 
facing the engine, bought me a selection of reading matter, of which 
I still recall the jokes in Ally Sloper’s Weekly, and that was that. Be- 
fore the train was due to leave he would look up from the platform, 
say, “ Well, remember all I told you! "Bye "bye !” and turning 
round, walk away down the long platform. The walking stick, 
which he carried in his right hand, tapped the boards at the precise 
moment as did his left foot. His erect figure, with hat perched in 
seeming precariousness atop his head, pursued a steady and deliberate 
course down the platform. Other figures would intervene for a 
brief moment as I leaned from the carriage window following him 
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with my eyes. The figure grew less distinct, for there was a blur 
in my vision. I could see but no longer hear the exact beat of the 
walking stick and left foot, then there were more people in the way ; 
and he was gone from sight. 

Norman did not spend all the twelve years, during which I did not 
see him, in Italy ; he went also to the East, as far as India. He was 
in British East Africa; he was all over the place, but never in the 
New World. His roots were too deep in the older civilisation to 
take a chance on the bustling environment of the Americas. 

It was not until 1926 that I began to do some travelling myself 
and in 1928 I went from Innsbruck to Capri via the Brenner Pass, 
Verona, Bologna and Florence, Rome and Naples. I sent a telegram 
to Norman in Florence saying: ‘Florence day after tomorrow. 
Will you have dinner with me? Reply Colombo d’Oro, Verona.’ 

It was a tough and hard drive to Verona over the Brenner Pass, 
most of it was downhill, with steep gradients, hairpin bends and the 
sun blazing down mercilessly. 1 drove along roads thickly carpeted 
in choking white dust, through smelly villages and so to the Veronese 
hotel with a cheerful, multilingual head porter. 

Yes, there was a telegram for me and it was from Norman. It 
read : ‘ Delighted. Shall I order the dinner?’ Of course, his query 
was to ensure the choice of a good restaurant in a town which I did 
not know. Of course he should order the dinner and let it be a gala 
one. I arrived in Florence at four o'clock, so I had plenty of time 
for a long cool bath and a complete change—before driving in a 
one-horse fiacre to his apartment. The heat was not too intolerable at 
that hour. 

The apartment house was on the side of the river Arno looking 
across to green trees and grassy hills on the further bank. Norman 
liked a view of growing things and this was an understandable weak- 
ness of his. I have inherited that weakness but I have learned to live 
with the view of a brick wall, of a fire escape, of a courtyard or of the 
backs of houses. 

I went inside the ancient doorway ; there was a staircase straight 
ahead of me, bare stone walls and, to the left, a series of individual 
mail boxes ; eight in all. Seven unmistakably Italian names and the 
equally uncompromising Scottish, ‘Douglas.’ The house having 
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been built in the fourteenth century had high, lofty ceilings. There 


were a lot of stairs between each landing and Norman was on the 
fifth or top floor. Nobody could bother him by walking overhead 
when he might be trying to relax or rest. I had no way of knowing 
which was Norman’s flat except by scanning the nameplates on each 
door of each landing. On the fifth floor was a doorway bearing his 
nameplate. After twelve years I had arrived at far more than just 
an apartment door, I had found adulthood for one thing, but this was 
not the time for self-analytical retrospection. I rang the bell, noticing 
the extraordinary number of keyholes in the door. There were five 
of them and I wondered why on earth he did not get one super lock 
and fill in all the others. 

There were quick, shuffling footsteps on the other side of the door 
and then it was opened. 

“Oh! There you are!” he greeted me. “Come on in. 
Damned hot day—can’t do a thing in this weather. You have just 
caught me before I go off to Vorarlberg.” He led the way into the 
living-room. It was large and long with big windows overlooking 
the Arno but the wooden shutters were closed now to keep out the 
sunlight. Bookshelves reached from floor to ceiling and there were 
nine ‘layers’ of books completely covering two and a half walls. 

There were four big easy chairs and an anthracite stove. With 
the window light at his left, he had arranged two long refectory 
tables as his working area. On one table was his typewriter, an 
ancient Oliver machine with a keyboard dating back to the last 
century. The machine was more recent than that, but he had had 
the keyboard especially set up as it had been before the days of the 
touch system. A large, practical chair with arms and a high back was 
in the L formed by the two tables. There was a miscellany of papers 
on his writing table. 

Between the two windows stood a huge Grecian amphora, half 
filled with greyish matter. The amphora must have been large enough 
to hold twenty or thirty gallons and the greyish matter was ash from 
ashtrays which he had carefully and painstakingly tipped in to see 
just how long it would take to fill the huge vase. On tables and 
shelves, here and there, were marble statuettes and hunks of rock. 
There was one picture over a doorway in front of his table, a picture 
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of an Austrian mountain scene painted by his step-father. Indian 
silks hung on those parts of the wall not covered by books. There 
was a rich, slumbrous atmosphere in this room, so redolent of its 
owner that I would have recognised it had I been brought in blind- 
folded and unsuspecting. Books, tobacco, snuff, leather bindings, 
something of the East, a perfume entirely cosmopolitan filled the 
room. 

What else was there of this apartment? There was an amazing 
amount of space, judging by American standards ; a rambling, old- 
fashioned kitchen with a gas-stove but no ice-box, a kind of pantry 
with cupboards filled with china and glassware and a dining-room 
with a fig vine around the window and a courtyard below. There 
was a bedroom and dressing-room and two more rooms filled with 
a clutter of furniture, books wrapped in packages, crates, cartons and 
miscellaneous paraphernalia. 

This was his home. He waved me to a chair. 

“Just wait till I get dressed!” he said. ‘“* There isn’t a thing in 
the house to drink. Not a drop! I think Umberto managed to 
swipe that last flask without my seeing it! Take a look round while 
I find a shirt. Probably Umberto swiped them too !” 

He was wearing brown silk pyjamas, a gift from a lady admirer, 
he explained with a chuckle. No, he had never met her. She had 
sent them from Boston in return for an autograph. 

This was the heyday of the limited and privately printed editions 
boom. Norman, ably partnered, was cashing in on this. Anything 
he had ever written was being re-published by him in Florence ; 
limited, numbered and signed. It was a flourishing business. 

Umberto was a young Italian who arrived daily on a bicycle which 
he carried all the way up on his shoulders to the fifth floor because 
to leave it downstairs would have been tantamount to making a gift 
of it to the first petty sneak thief who happened along. There were 
plenty such in Florence. Umberto arrived punctually at a pre- 
ordained hour and woebetide him if he deviated either way. It was 
Umberto’s task to dust, sweep, polish, scrub and clean the apartment 
at a furious tempo. As he did it Norman catechised him in English. 
He gave him English lessons in exchange for his services. 

My father could not tolerate anyone hanging around or being in 
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his apartment when he was not there. The Umberto arrangement 
suited them both perfectly for both got what they wanted and would 
have had to pay cash for it otherwise. It took me back somewhat 
that first day watching the young Italian industriously brushing the 
carpet and, at the same time, giving the wrong answers to my father’s 
questions and being scolded until he made the right reply. 

We left the house; on the second floor he poked his head into what 
turned out to be a bookshop. He spoke some rapid Italian to a 
young man. “ That’s done!” he said then to me. “‘ That’s Pino’s 
place—Pino Orioli—he and I have been publishing these things of 
mine. Good business while it lasts! I know a little place around 
here where the wine is just barely drinkable. It’s all the same nowa- 
days. The red is poison and the white is worse. Pino will join us 
there.” So it was. We tried them both, the only difference was that 
the white wine was slightly sourer. Of what did we talk before 
Pino arrived? We spoke of nothing of any consequence, trivialities, 
small talk. 

My father was not as tall as I had imagined him to be, because I 
myself had grown I suppose. But everything else I remembered ; 
the features, the characteristic walk, the chuckle, the intonations and 
inflexions of his voice with the slight foreign twist he gave to the 
pronunciation of English words, the habit of checking the contents 
of his pockets for keys, money, snuff box, cigars, matches and so on. 
There was his gesture of a Renaissance pontiff in handling the snuff- 
box, the uplifting of one eyebrow, each strange little move more 
expressive than a bookful of phrases. Then there was his economy 
with the spoken word, a trait that has caused me to become exas- 
perated with the long-winded vocal fumbling of many in the Middle- 
west. Norman was sure of what he wanted to say and would say it 
in a few words. His language was to the point and precise, he was 
also an excellent listener and well content to let others hold forth. 

The dinner that evening was an enormous success. We ate, drank 
and waxed gay, in fact we reached a stage when we found ourselves 
sending picture postcards to everyone that we knew and we all signed 
every card. The sentiments we wrote were trite and the additions 
we subsequently added must have been bewildering to all manner of 
people all over the world. We had fun and we continued it to an 
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early hour of the morning. The streets of Florence resounded to our 
laughter. Drunk? No, decidedly no, but exhilarated. 1 decided 
to extend my stay for a few days. Florence offered much that was 
diverting, churches, museums and picture galleries, but I have still to 
visit the Uffizi Gallery or the Plazzo Pitti. 

“ For God’s sake you can see them when you are too old to enjoy 
other things,” Norman said. “‘ Leave the galleries to the American 
tourists. They just dote on such things! Let’s go and see my old 
laundry woman. She’s much more fun !” 

I stayed on in Florence and went back there frequently during the 
next few years. During these visits 1 got to know him better ; not 
really well, in the American sense of the word, which implies know- 
ledge of friends, movements, income and personal likes and dislikes. 
That would have been presumptuous on my part. My father was 
entitled as an individual to maintain his individuality and in my own 
fashion I tried to emulate his respect of other people and apply it 
to him. 

From Florence one autumn afternoon I saw him leave for the 
French Riviera. He was going to someone who had calumniated 
him woefully, but who now lay dying and felt the imperative need 
of Norman at his bedside. D.H. Lawrence was on his death-bed, yet 
Norman hurried to give him such comfort as he could. Norman 
travelled third class, he was not hard up at all but he detested the 
dusty, red plush seats of the first class and the people in the third class 
were so much more interesting. I felt badly about it but I might have 
spared myself the worry for Norman was all right. He was of 
tougher fibre than most. As Pino Orioli says in his book, Norman 
could outwalk anyone, twenty or thirty years younger than himself. 

When World War II broke out he was in Italy. Suddenly he was 
in France and then in Switzerland, how I do not know. He did 
not tell me how he effected these miraculous movements when he was 
over seventy years of age. I did not ask him. Then he went to 
Lisbon for most of the war years and later came to London. How ? 
1 do not know. He did not tell me. I never asked him. 

In September 1947, after many weeks of correspondence and oft- 
repeated injunctions concerning various travel pitfalls, I arrived at 
Capri to see him. He was unmistakable on the quayside, his white 
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hair decoratively escaping from an oddly-shaped and battered-looking 
straw hat; in his right hand he held the inevitable walking 
stick. 

My father had a daily routine which, while it was fairly rigid, was 
nevertheless flexible enough to allow me to fit in some excursions 
of my own. There were several servants at the villa yet he preferred 
to make his own morning coffee. In fact he ground the beans him- 
self, in an old, wooden, French coffee mill. He liked his first cups of 
coffee to be really fresh, strong and piping hot and the only way 
of getting all this was to do it himself. Also, he preferred condensed 
milk to fresh milk or cream in the strong concoctions he brewed over 
the spirit stove. The final result was not for the pale or delicate 
stomach. 

A gentle constitutional along the garden paths followed, then after 
fifteen minutes of that the forenoon hours were devoted to letter 
writing. He was the most punctilious correspondent and always 
answered letters as promptly as possible, not necessarily at great 
length. He noted the names and dates of every letter he wrote in little 
penny notebooks. Undated letters were anathema to him and if I 
happened to omit the date of a letter he lost no time in pointing out 
my sin of omission. 

About noon he would walk along the narrow, flag-stoned paths, 
that pass for roads in Capri, to the Piazza. A few little errands such 
as postage stamps or cigars from the tobacconist and then he would 
head for the Terrace Café, avoiding the heterogeneous mob that 
littered the cafés of the Piazza. 

At the villa, Norman’s suite of four rooms and bathroom were 
strictly his private domain. Visitors went there by invitation only 
and when he went out he carefully locked the door behind him. 
The rooms were furnished most comfortably and strewn throughout 
were all manner of knick-knacks and strange things that he had 
picked up in fifty years of scientific browsing round the world. 
Bronze statuettes, a dagger handle of lapis lazuli, a bead necklace of 
gazelle dung, pieces of rock, marble, pictures and books. There 
were a few books salvaged from his flat in Florence which was looted 
by German and Italian soldiers. 

In one locked, glass-fronted bookcase were his own published books, 
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at least those editions which interested him or pleased him most. 
These copies were carefully edited after publication and all errors 
carefully noted in the front of the book. I am fortunate in having 
several of these in my own collection now, and they are too personal 
to be dispersed. 

My father’s writing table, littered with leather cigar boxes, tobacco 
boxes, matches, pens, paper and all manner of paraphernalia, was 
placed by a large window, so that from his comfortable, swivel chair 
he could look out into the garden and to the distant view of Monte 
Solaro and the Mediterranean Sea. Often enough he would pause 
in his careful and somewhat laboured writing and look out for a 
moment's refreshment. That is when writing letters; creative 
writing was a most private matter to him and he could not tolerate 
anyone near, nor run the risk of interruption or distraction. 

However, in his last years, creative writing, in the true sense, did 
not play a large part. Footnote to Capri and Venus in the Kitchen were 
a long way behind Late Harvest in the skill, time and talent needed 
for their production. Late Harvest, I think, was his last creative work. 
Others may have different opinions, but the point is unimportant since 
I am not setting myself up to be a critic of his work. 

It was not until my visit to him in September 1951, three months 
before his cighty-third birthday, that there were any noticeable signs 
of a slowing down of his vigour and energy, and then only to those 
who knew him well or had known him in former years. 

He would walk a little more slowly, take a little longer to get from 
the villa to the Piazza. He compensated for this slowing down, by 
starting a little earlier, rather than doing as many others would have 
done, arriving a little later. 

At times his patience wore thin more quickly than had been the 
case in earlier years. On one occasion he felt particularly exasperated 
when some young author wanted him to write endless information 
concerning his works for some book this young writer was doing 
about him. 

“What does he expect at my age ?”” Norman exploded. “ That 
I should take hours and hours to write all that—and with my hands ! ” 
He referred to the numbness of his fingers as his circulation gradually 
slowed with increasing age. “‘ Why doesn’t he come here for a 
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week and ask me all the tomfool questions he wants ?’’ And mutter- 
ing, rumbled into silence. 

In the next four months, I had frequent letters from him. Short, 
rather painfully written and full of justifiable foreboding. 

On Saturday, February 9th, 1952, I had an early morning cable 
from Kenneth Macpherson, his life-long friend and executor, to say 
that my father had died peacefully that day. 

It seemed unreal to me—and it was not until the radio began broad- 
casting itin Chicago, and people hastened to proffer me their sympathy, 
that I understood the true meaning of Kenneth’s cable. My father 
had died—and with him had gone so much that I had taken for 
granted. He and the things for which he stood, his integrity, his 
passion for truth and accuracy, the life and time he represented, all 
were gone. 

Remote from it all, Norman faces towards the Bay of Naples and 
his beloved Siren Land ; his grave bears a simple Latin inscription 
of his own choosing : 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 


THURINGEN 8,12.1868 
CAPRI 9.2.1952 


OMNES EODEM COGIMUR. 


That was the way he wanted it. 
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Third Printing of Best Seller on two continents 


250,000 copies sold in France 
Winner of the Grand Prix des Critiques 


75,000 copies sold in the U.S.A. 
‘**A beautiful book.’’—The New Yorker. 


BONJOUR TRISTESSE 


by 18-year-old 
FRANCOISE SAGAN 


“ This is not just a remarkable book for a girl to have 
written; it is a remarkable book absolutely.”’- Raymond 
Mortimer in The Sunday Times. 


““ Mile. Francoise Sagan is only 18 but manages to infuse 
an astonishing degree of mature cynicism into her talented 
and beautifully written little story about a young girl 
involved in, or rather taking a hand in, her father’s 
amours.”’—The Times. 
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A satire of the present-day world 


THE DEVIL 
TAKES A HOLIDAY 


ALFRED NOYES, c.B.E. 


A wickedly pertinent story of the alarm of the Devil 
when he finds that his work is now done so well for him 
that he is in danger of being unemployed. 


“ His satire crackles ferociously.”—The Sunday Times. 


* This is an amusing and a clever piece of work.” —Liver- 
pool Daily Post. 
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THE CRETAN 
RUNNER 


His Story of the German Occupation 
GEORGE PSYCHOUNDAKIS 
Translated and Introduced by 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


When Patrick Leigh Fermor returned recently to 
Crete to revisit the scenes of his wartime experiences, 
the first to greet him in the mountain village of Asi 
Gonia was his runner and former comrade-in-arms 
George Psychoundakis, who revealed that he had 
written his own detailed account of his activities 
during the German occupation. 


There have been many accounts by officers of the 
Allied Forces of adventures in enemy occupied terri- 
tory, but probably never one by any of the millions 
who formed the raw material of the Resistance. Here 
for once is an account from the receiving end where 
the Allied soldier is the oddity, and a source of mortal 
danger to all who protect him. 


From the moment of the German invasion of Crete 
to the liberation George Psychoundakis was in the 
middle of it playing an essential part. His duties as 
guide and runner were exhausting and dangerous. 
They entailed immense journeys on foot, usually at 
full speed over some of the most precipitous country in 
Europe, carrying messages between towns and secret 
wireless stations in the mountains, humping batteries, 
explosives, and arms, or guiding English, Australian 
or New Zealand stragglers and agents in disguise 
through heavily garrisoned areas. He was one of a 
very small band, many of whom were captured, tor- 
tured and shot by the Germans. None of them were 


paid—their only incentive being a sense of duty to their 
country and their allies. (He was later awarded a 
B.E.M.) 


“ Even to compete in such a well-trodden field, any 
fresh volume on the subject would need to be excep- 
tional. The Cretan Runner not only competes but 
transcends ; it is not exceptional, it is unique.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“It is an intensely exciting and moving story told 
from a point of view that has never been represented 
before. This book is unquestionably literature in its 
own right, and it could have no more sympathetic 
translator.’—Time and Tide. 


With Map and Illustrations 18s. net 


JOHN MURRAY 


